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Survey of the World 


The special session 
Congress Adjourns of the Sixtv-second 
Congress called by 
the President to consider reciprocity with 
Canada ended at three o’clock on the af- 
ternoon of August 22. Before adjourn- 
ing, the House of Representatives re- 
ceived from the executive a veto of the 
cotton bill passed at the last moment by 
the Democratic House and by the insur- 
gent Democratic coalition in the Senate. 
Mr. Underwood, the House leader, re- 
marked that since he could not command 
a two-thirds vote he would move that the 
veto be referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, where it will lie till Congress 
reassembles in December. Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House, states that at the 
extraordinary session his party has made 
a record which surprises its friends and 
dumbfounds its enemies : 
“It has put heart and hope into Democrats 
everywhere. We are more thoroly 


united in the House at the end of the session, 
if possible, than at the beginning. . . We 


passed thru the House more constructive legis- 
lation, and better, than has passed thru any 
House in the same length of time in twenty 
years.” 


The minority leader in the House, Mr. 
Mann, on the other hand, said in part: 


“The Democrats in the House would have 
been wise if they had confined the special 
session to the consideration of the reciprocity 
bill only. Instead of that they set out to 
show how they could bungle legislation. They 
prevented the passage of the constitutional 
amendment for direct legislation of Senators 
by insisting upon coupling with it another 
amendment to the Constitution to deprive the 
general Government of one of its necessary 
powers.” 

s 


The special session 
What Congress Did added four import- 
ant measures to the 
statute book: These were Canadian reci- 
procity ; the law which obliges candidates 


for either branch of Congress to file 
statements of their expenses whether in 
general election, primary, or nominating 
convention, not more than fifteen days 
nor less than ten days before the election 
or nomination, with the expenses of can- 
didates for the Senate limited to $10,000, 
and those of candidates for the House 
limited to $5,000; the reapportionment 
act, by which the House membership is 
extended to four hundred and _ thirty- 
three; and the act granting statehood to 
Arizona and New Mexico. (A confer- 
ence of House and Senate committees 
prepared, after the President’s veto of 
the original statehood bill, one which 
omitted the recall-of-judges feature: this 
was signed by Mr. Taft.) A New York 
newspaper's Washington correspondent 
writes: “‘Put Taft in a hole,’ was the 
cry of both Democrats and insurgents 
from the very beginning of the special 
session, and thruout the tedious six 
months of legislative effort.” The Demo- 
crats believe that they have done so, in 
making reciprocity with Canada possible, 
and in putting bills for the revision of 
the wool, cotton, metal and chemical 
schedules, as also the farmers’ free list 
bill, before the President, to “draw” his 
veto. The question arises, however. 
whether the Democrats have not com- 
mitted themselves to the protection policy 
in accepting the La Follette bill for wool 
revision, for the President has announced 
that he will recommend a revision of this 
and other schedules at the next session, 
and if he should recommend wool revi- 
sion based on a 35 per cent. duty for raw 
wool (Senator La Follette’s rate), can 
the Democrats very gracefully refuse to 
accept it? Tt is even possible that the 
President’s Tariff Board may recom- 
mend a more drastic reduction then that 
demanded by the junior Senator from 
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Wisconsin. —— A: Washington _ corre- 
spondent hostile to the Republican insur- 
gents writes of their record at the spe- 
cial session : 


“The President has had the satisfaction of 
seeing the inconsistencies of the insurgents in 
the Senate exposed in such a way that even 
their own supporters have ridiculed them. 
Not only on Canadian reciprocity, but on the 
tariff legislation of the session just ended, 
were the insurgents smoked out and their 
inconsistency established as a matter -of public 
record,” 





An important incident of the ses- 
sion was the repudiation of Mr, Bryan 
by the House of Representatives. The 
Democratic House leader, Mr. Under- 
wood, openly made war on the Com- 
moner, and the House gave him its sup- 
port. Mr. Underwood as leader has 
eclipsed Mr, Clark as Democratic Speak- 
er, one may add. The numberless 
“investigations” undertaken or planned 
by the majority in the House have not 
“panned out.” They were designed to 
furnish campaign material for 1912. The 
steel and sugar investigations have 
turned over a vast deal of recorded his- 
tory, which not even the journalistic 
mind has made much of. The investi- 
gations of Senator Lorimer’s election 
will be continued at the next session, ani 
Senator Stephenson’s will be reported 
upon. No conclusion of the Wilson- 
Wiley-McCabe case has been arrived at. 
Three treaties were ratified by the 
Senate. These were.with Great Britain, 
Russia and Japan, providing’ for the pro- 
tection of fur seals; an extradition con- 
vention with Salvador, and one relating 
to the pecuniary claims between this 
country and Great Britain. The Hon- 
duras:and Nicaraguan treaties and the 
general arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France have gone over until 
the next session. The resolution provid- 
ing for the direct election of United 
States Senators suffered a similar fate. 
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The special session 
What Congress Cost was, according to 

a statement made 
by John J. Fitzgerald, of New York, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, one of the most frugal 
in our history. Mr. Fitzgerald points 
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out that no new jobs have been created 
by his party, while sixty-five have been 
abolished. Hitherto an extra month’s 
pay has been voted to the officers and 
employees of the two Houses. This the 
Democrats have refrained from doing. 


“The present session,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“has lasted more than four months. During 
that time Congress has appropriated $301,- 
052.20. Of this amount appropriated, $141,000 
was necessary to meet the expenses incident 
to the session of Congress. Of the other 
$160,000, $150,000 was to meet contract obli- 
gations for the rebuilding of the army supply 
depot at Fcrt Mason, Cal., which must be met 
by October 1, 1911. This should have been 
appropriated by the last Congress.” 

“The net result is,” concluded Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, “that Congress has appropriated $301,- 
052.20. It has repealed appropriations aggre- 
gating $347,650, a saving of $46,597.59. In 
addition it has declined to appropriate $140,795 
as extra compensation for employees of Con- 
gress, and a Democratic House has reduced 
its payroll in the sum of $111,443.28, so that 
the total saving in money as a result of the 
enforcement of Democratic policies during the _ 
present session of Congress is $308,836.67.” 


& 


The Secretary of 


-Mr. Fisher in Alaska the Interior is vis- 


iting the Alaska 
coal fields. At Cordova a memorial was 
presented to him asking that the coal 
lands be sold in the same manner as other 
Government lands. The memorial sets 
forth that the withdrawal from entry of 
the coal lands has paralyzed progress in 
the Territory. Mr. Fisher answered by 
assuring the Cordovans that he would 
give Alaska the fair treatment accorded 
any other part of the country that came 
under his jurisdiction. The Secretary of 
the Interior has inspected the Guggen- 
heims’ and Mr. Morgan’s mines at Ken- 
necott, said to be the richest copper mines 
in the world. A dispatch from Tacoma 
to a New York newspaper friendly to the 
Morgan interests says: 

“Three days spent at Katalla convinced Sec- 
retary Fisher that injustice has been done the 
people interested in that region both in long 
deferred action touching the claimants’ rights 


and in the gross manner in which the coal 
fields have been misrepresented. Secretary 


“Fisher saw coal measures and heard of oth- 


ers, but he did not see a single piece of solid 
coal as large as a hen’s égg, because all ac- 
cessible coal in the Bering River field has 
been ground to powder by some contortion of 
underlying and overlying strata.” 
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Reciprocity is regarded 
as the winning issue at 
Ottawa. “Let the farmer 
have his turn,” is the Liberal slogan. 
Frank Oliver, Minister of the Interior, 
says, however: 

“There is no doubt that the Eastern manu- 
facturers must benefit by reciprocity. If the 
Western producer has more money to spend 
_ . the Eastern manufacturer must inev- 
itably benefit by the pact.” 

President Taft is scarcely less prominent 
a personality in this campaign than Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Borden. His declarations in 
favor of reciprocity, especially the state- 
ments, “Canada is at the parting of the 
ways,” and Champ Clark’s breaks, are 
used by the opposition as campaign am- 
munition. The opposition tries to read 
disloyalty into reciprocity, but the liberal 
press only bids Mr. Borden to “go to 
Halifax,” and tell his own constituents 
that free trade in fish is treason. Sir 
Wilfrid himself has gone to the Mari- 
t'me Provinces, having finished the cam- 
paign in his home Province, Quebec. In 
one of his speeches he has promised to 
quit public life if he is defeated. “Rest 
to me is very sweet,” he adds. An- 
nexation talk is not taken seriously as an 
argument by all appearances. Popular in- 
terest in the approaching general election 
is indicated by an uncommonly heavy 
registration. An exceedingly stormy de- 
bate between Mr. Lemieux, of the Lib- 
eral ministry, and Mr. Bourassa, leader 
of the Nationalists and grandson of 
Louis Papineau, lately occurred at St. 
Hyacinthe. The general election is not 
a mere referendum on_ reciprocity. 
If it were that the voters of Canada 
would have only one question to answer. 
In the campaign now opened there are 
several issues alien to reciprocity which 
the opposition exploits to the full. Graft 
is one of them; the navy and what Mr. 
Bourassa calls “ultra imperialism” an- 
other; the census and reapportionment, 
with the Government’s alleged injustice 
to the Western Provinces, constitute an- 
other issue. Redistribut’on would greatly 
strengthen the West politically. But 
reciprocity is so manifest a benefit to the 
West that the Government hopes the 
farmers will not show impatience. Que- 
bec and Ontario provinces are regarded 
as likely to decide the contest. Each 
side charges the other with being subsi- 
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dized by the Americans. The polling 
day is September 21. The twelfth Cana- 
dian Parliament will be opened October 
18 or 25 by the new Governor-General, 
the Duke of Connaught——The Canada 
British Association has been organized 
to fight reciprocity. It proposes to flood 
the country with literature presenting 
arguments against reciprocity. The Cana- 
dian National League and the Manu fac- 
turers’ Association are equally active. 
The Berliner Tageblatt protests 
against the United States admitting duty 
free certain Canadian products prior to 
the ratification of the reciprocity treaty 
by Canada. It characterizes such action as 
a direct infraction of the German-Amer- 
ican trade agreement. Steps looking 
to the establishment of mews paper 
and pulp mills in Canada are being taken 
by the International Paper Company of 
America.——Venezuela has contracted 
with a representative of the Canadian- 
Venezuelan Ore Company, of Montreal, 
ceding to the company the Imataca iron 
mine, which was part of the famous Fitz- 
gerald concession. The Montreal com- 
pany will immediately exploit the mine 
on a large scale. The contract with the 
Government compels the company to 
deepen the bar of the Orinoco River and 
build a lighthouse. The Orinoco com- 
pany, which formerly held the Fitzgerald 
concession, forfeited it in 1909 under the 
protocol signed by the late William I. 
Buchanan, then Special American Com- 
missioner in Venezuela. 
& 

Thirty-seven persons were at 
first reported to have been 
killed in the train wreck near 
Manchester, N. Y., on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, August 25. Up to Monday, 
however, there had been only twenty- 
eight deaths, with several more of the 
seventy-four persons injured likely to 
swell the death roll. On Sunday many 
persons were injured in a wreck on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, near Middletown, Conn. This 
wreck was brought about by the loosen- 
ing of bolts by persons unknown.—— 
Only the engineer suffered serious in- 
juries in the derailment of a passenger 
train near Kirkwood, Ohio, on the same 
day.——Twenty-six lives were lost in a 
moving picture show fire panic at 
Canonsburg, Pa., on the night of Au- 
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gust 26. Others suffer from serious in- 
juries. The steps leading out from the 
Canonsburg Opera House were only 614 
feet wide, and were the scene of a brutal 
battle between theater-goers who had 
lost all self-control. 


& 
hs Harry N. Atwood, the young 
Aviation Boston airman, landed at Gov- 
ernors Island at 2.38 on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 26th, havinz 
covered in his machine the distance be- 
tween St. Louis and New York City. 
Here are some particulars of his trip: 

Distance’ covered in air line, 1,265 miles. 

Total distance, including detours, 1,365 
miles. 

Started from St. Louis 805 a. m., August 
14. 
Finished at Governors Island 2.38 p. m., 
August 25. 


—_— time for entire trip, 28 hours 31 min- 
utes. 

Number of flights en route, 20. 

Average distance of each flight, 6314 miles. 
This trip beats the previous world’s rec- 
ord by 101 miles, even if we do not credit 
Atwood with the extra 100 miles for de- 
tours. The best previous cross-country 
records are as follows: Herr Koenig, 
German circuit race, 1,164 miles; André 
Seaumont, European circuit, 1,073 miles. 
Atwood declares that “flying is too 
risky” and that, after the Boston meet is 
over, he will practise no more of it. He 
made the St. Louis-New York trip for a 
$10,000 prize. From St. Louis it is 
reported that plans for an aeroplane 
flight of at least 1,500 miles down the 
Mississippi River in September, to 
eclipse the world’s record just estab- 
lished by Harry N. Atwood, are well 
under way. Two courses are under con- 
sideration. One is from St. Paul, Minn.. 
to Vicksburg, Miss., 1,511 miles. The 
other is from Dubuque, Ia., to New Or- 
leans, 1,555 miles. The purpose of the 
projected flight is to focus attention on 
the Mississippi on the eve of the deep 
waterway convention at Chicago, and to 
promote aviation interests in the Middle 
West, as well as to establish a new 
world’s record for distance. The sec- 
ond Harvard-Boston aero meet opened 
at Squantum Field August 26. Claude 
Grahame-White, the Englishman who 
won last year’s meet and later won the 
Bennett Cup at Belmont Park, took two 
first prizes. For the first time he used a 
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Nieuport monoplane. He ascended 3,000 
feet in some seven minutes and did eight 
laps of the m.le-and-a-half course in 12 
minutes 6% seconds, winning both the 
altitude and speed events. Thomas Sop- 
with, the Englishman who carried off 
many prizes at the recent Chicago meet, 
won the quick-starting test in 1144 sec- 
onds, and was second in bomb-throwing. 
Miss Genevieve Leonard, of Boston went 
up with Sopwith in this event, handing 
him the bombs. Howard W. Gill, a 
Wright fiver, with a Burgess-Wright 
machine, was first in the bomb-throwing. 
—-A young airman named Helles has 
broken the long flight (Michelin) record 
scored by Vedrines, who covered 800 
kilometers (496.8 miles) in 7 hours 56 
minutes and 36 seconds. M. Helles flew 
over the Marmelon course, landing at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, France, traveling 
1,200 kilometers (746 miles) in fifteen 
hours. 
& 

As a result of the mus- 
tering out of General 
Zapata's rebel troops at 
Cuatla, nearly two thousand dynamite 
bombs, several hundred modern Winches- 
ter and Mauser rifles, with hundreds of 
antiquated firearms, have fallen into the 
hands of the Mexican government. As 
a result of the raids upon haciendas and 
the looting of stores in Jojutla, in the 
southern part of Morelos, the Span‘sh 
plantation managers and owners have 
appealed to their Minister, Sefior Don 
Bernardo Cologan y Cologan, to demand 
protection of the Mexican Government. 
The stores of Spanish merchants are 
said to have been looted when property 
of Mexicans was left untouched. Fran- 
cisco Mendoza, one of the leaders of 
General Zapata’s revolutionary army, and 
a band of followers are said to be re- * 
sponsible for the depredations. The 
Ecuadan Congress has declared Gen. 
Emilio Estrada to have been legally elect- 
ed President of the Republic, having re- 
ceived 100,000 votes more than Gen. 
Flavio Alfaro. Order has not yet been 
wholly restored. It is said that satis- 
factory arrangements have been conclud- 
ed between Colombia and Peru to pre- 
vent further encounters between the 
troops stationed at the frontier near Ca- 
queta. Colombian residents in Panama 
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have offered their services to their Gov- 
ernment in case of war. Again a plot 
against the Government of Honduras is 
declared by General Bonilla to have been 
unearthed. Agents of Zelaya are held 
responsible for it. José Maria Vil- 
laverde. the general manager of the 
Conservative organ Cuba, and_ his 
nephew Manuel, a member of the editorial 
staff, were deported on board the steam- 
ship “Alfonso XIII,” which sailed from 
Havana for Spain August 20. This was 
done by virtue ofa decree issued by 
President Gomez, declaring them to be 
pernicious foreigners prejudicial to the 
permanence of the Cuban republic. The 
elder Villaverde has lived forty-five 
vears in Cuba, and his nephew was 
born a Cuban. Their expulsion is 
denounced by most of the news- 
papers. It may now be annulled, there 
being rumors at Havana of a Spanish 
protest. The newspaper Cuba has 
been criticising the Government, . tho 
less aggressively than has E/ Dia. But 
André, the editor of El Dia, is a native 
Cuban and a member of Congress, and 
cannot be expelled, altho the suppression 
of the journal is rumored to be immi- 
nent. It is alleged that there is nothing 
in the Cuban Constitution warranting a 
deportation of this nature, tho it has prec- 
dent. In all, the remains of twenty- 
three men have been taken from the 
wreck of the “Maine.” 
& 


In accordance with the 
agreement arranged by 
Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Lloyd-George, the strikers returned 
to work pending an investigation by a 
special commission. The Government 
appointed as representatives of the rail- 
road companies Sir Thomas R. Ellis, 
secretary of the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion, and Sir Charles G. Beale, vice-chan- 
celior of the University of Birmingham: 
as representatives of the men, Arthur 
Henderson, Labor member of Parlia- 
ment, and John Burnett, chief labor cor- 
respondent of the Board of Trade, and 
as the chairman of the commission Sir 
David Horrel, formerly Under Secretary 
for Irelard. The commission is author- 
ized to “investigate the working of the 
conciliation and arbitration agreement of 
1907 and report what changes, if any, 
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are desirable, with a view to a prompt 
and satisfactory settlement of differ- 
ences.” When the announcement was 
made in Parliament James MacDonald, 
the leader of the Labor party, assured 
the House that if the spirit shown on 
both sides in the course of the negotia- 
tions prevailed in future relations the 
country had heard the last of railWay 
strikes in this day and generation, but he 
denounced Home Secretary Churchill 
for his “reckless display of military 
force” and said that he hoped to hear no 
more “of these fussy interferences by 
persons who do not understand the na- 
ture of the circumstances with which 
they are dealing, but who desire to find 
themselves in the newspapers day bv 
day.” Mr. Churchill, in reply, said if 
the authors of the strike had succeeded 
in their intentions they would have 
brought about a catastrophe compared 
with which the effect of a blockade by a 
foreign enemy would have been almost 
negligible, and that if the Llanelly rioters 
had been left to themselves they would 
have wrought more damage and misery 
in two or three hours than the whole 
50,000 troops employed in strike duty. 
Everybody had heard, he said, that four 
or five persons had been killed by the 
military, but had not seen how many had 
been saved by the troops. Kier Hardie, 
the Socialist leader, was still more vio- 
lent in his denunciation of the Govern- 
ment, asserting that the men shot down 
during the strike “were murdered in the 
interests of the capitalist system” and 
that if the Government had brought the 
same pressure to bear on the directors as 
it had on the men there would have been 
no strike. Mr. Lloyd-George replied that 
there was not a syllable of truth in the 
charges of Mr. Hardie and that such 
language was likely to fan into flame the 
smoldering embers of the great confla- 
gration that had just been put out.—— 
The railroad companies according to the 
terms of settlement agreed to reinstate 
the strikers without prejudice, but when 
the men went back to work they found 
that in many cases they could not get 
their former positions because men who 
had remained loyal to the company had 
been promoted to fill them. ' This caused 
hard feeling and in some places the men 
refused to return on these conditions. 
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The same difficulty occurred on the 
municipal tramways of Liverpool, where 
250 men went out in sympathy with the 
strikers on the railroads. The munici- 
pality discharged them, filled their 
places, and when the strike was called off 
refused to make room for them. All of 
the other strikers in Liverpool, some 
68,000 men, declined to go back to work 
until the 250 tramway men were rein- 
stated, and this for a time threatened to 
bring on another strike of the whole rail- 
road system. But finally the municipal 
tramway committee was persuaded to 
agree to take back the strikers as rapid- 
ly as they were needed. The loss to 
the railroads from the two days’ strike is 
estimated at $2,500,000. 


J 





Anti-Semitic Riots in sag 
Wales . . 

ated itself on its 
freedom from the outbreaks of anti-Se- 
mitic violence which have disgraced other 
European countries, but the past week 
has shown that it is not immune to such 
disturbances. In consequence of the gen- 
eral disorder of the strike period rioting 
broke out in several towns in southern 
Wales, which soon came to be definitely 
directed against the Jewish shopkeepers. 
The prejudice seems to have been more 
economic than religious, as most of the 
retail trade and business of the mining 
towns is in the hands of Hebrews, who 
are alleged to be extortionate in their 
charges for goods, especially when sold 
on the instalment plan, and in their rent- 
als of houses. At Tredegar, Rhymney, 
Bryn Mawr, Ebbw Vale and other towns 
in Monmouthshire, the Jewish shops were 
attacked and looted. Troops were or- 
dered to the locality and succeeded in 
checking further damage. Many of the 
Jews deserted their homes and fled with 
their families to Cardiff. 


& 


The new constitu- 
tion of the republic, 
as drawn up by the 
first parliament, went into effect on 
August 25. President Theophile Braga 
and the other members of the Provi- 
sional Government which assumed 
power at the time of the overthrow of 
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the monarchy last fall retired in favor 
of their successors, elected by parlia- 
ment. The first constitutional President 
is Manoel de Arriaga, Procurator- 
General in the Provisional Government, 
who rece:ved 121 votes, while his near- 
est competitor, Bernado Machado, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, received 86. 
President Arriaga is a lawyer and 
former professor in Coimbra University. 
He served as instructor in Engl’sh to 
the late King Carlos and the Duke of 
Oporto, but retired from this position 
on account of his republican principles. 
He will endeavor to unite all parties in 
support of the Government, but it is al- 
ready obvious that this task is a difficult 
if not an impossible one. The radical 
republican wing, under Alfonso Costa, 
Provisional Minister of Justice, are 
strongly opposed to the adoption of con- 
ciliatory measures, particularly any con- 
cessions to the Church. The new Gov- 
ernment desires to pursue a policy of 


. moderation and to revise the separation 


law on lines which proved so successful 
in Brazil, where the connection between 
Church and State was amicably dis- 
solved and none of the Church property 
or revenues confiscated. The strike 
of the cork cutters in the villages near 
Lisbon is assuming serious proportions, 
on account of the sabotage connected 
with it. Two factories at Villarinho 
were set on fire by the strikers, who 
would not allow the firemen to save the 
buildings. The troops could not be sent 
across the Tagus for their protection be- 
cause of a strike of the dockers and 
lightermen. In the north of Portu- 
gal, where the population is monarchistic 
and clerical in sentiment, large numbers 
of the men have gone over the border 
into Spain to join the force collecting 
for the invasion of the republic under 
Captain Paiva Couciero. The exiled 
King is supposed to be. backing up the 
movement for his restoration and the 
Government has stopped: his monthly 
allowance, claiming that he owes the 








country $10,000,000, while his property 


is valued at only $5,000,000. A small 


steamship, the “Foam Queen,” loaded 
with arms and ammunition, presumably 
intended for the royalist forces, has been 
seized at Gravesend by the British Gov- 
ernment. 











SURVEY OF 


There is some 
prospect that the 
dispute between 
I‘rance and Germany over Morocco, 
which has threatened to involve Europe 
in war, may be amicably settled next 
week. Ambassador Cambon has returned 
to Berlin and will resume the pourparler 
with the German Foreign Minister, 
Baron von Kiderlen-Wachter. He car- 
ries with him the final instructions of the 
French Government as to what conces- 
sions may be made to secure the with- 
drawal of Germany from Agadir. A 
Cabinet meeting on the 25th determined 
the limit to which France was willing to 
go to preserve peace. The calmness and 
firmness of French public opinion is in 
marked contrast to the agitation mani- 
fested in the former Moroccan crisis six 
years ago. Preparations for war have 
been’ actively pushed during the past 
weeks in both countries, and French and 
British warships have been dispatched to 
Moroccan ports. Germany seems to 
have abated its demand for the whole 
of the Atlantic portion of French Kongo 
and is willing to accept a strip adjoining 
the Kameruns, leaving to France the im- 
portant port of Libreville. Germany is 
also thought to be willing to cede to 
France the northern triangle of the Kam- 
eruns, thereby withdrawing from Lake 
Tchad. France will doubtless not agree 
to any settlement that does not ins-re the 
complete withdrawal of Germany from 
political interference in Morocco, even in 
the event of the French annexation of 
. tke country. Since the Algeciras con- 
vention stipulates the independence of 
\Morocco and the sovereignty of the Su'- 
tan, this involves the consent of .the Pow- 
ers signatory to that instrument, inelud- 
ing the United States. 
s 

Jules  Verne’s “Around 
the World in Eighty 
Days” has now been re- 
duced by half thru the enterprise of the 
Paris Excelsior, which dispatched André 
Jager-Schmidt July 17 on a race against 
the record of “Phileas Fogg.” He went 
eastward by the shorter northern route, 
taking the Trans-Siberian Railroad from 
Mescow te Vladivostok, thence to Yoko- 
hama, where he sailed to Vancouver. 
Crossing the continent he took the 
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“Olympic” at New York City, which 
landed him at Cherbourg, whence he was 
conveyed by automobile to Paris, com- 
pleting the circuit of the globe in a little 
less than 39 days and 20’hours. His rail- 
road and steamer tickets cost $596 and 
he gave away $600 in tips. The New 
York Times sent a commercial message 
around the world in 161%4 minutes with- 
out any special preparations in advance. 
The route followed by the message was 
overland to San Francisco, thence to 
Manila, via Honolulu and Midway 
Island, to Hongkong, Saigon, Singapore, 
Madras, Bombay, Aden, Suez, Alexan- 
dria, Malta, Gibraltar, Lisbon and the 
Azores home. The message was relayed 
sixteen times during its journey of 28,- 
613 miles. Count Katsura has re- 
signed his position as Premier of Japan 
and Marquis Saionji will form a ministry 
in which it is expected that Baron 
Uchida, now Ambassador to the United 
States, will have the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs. The Russian Govern- 
ment has taken another step in its policy 
of the Russification of Finland by pre- 
paring a bill to be submitted to the Duma 
cutting off the parishes of Kivinebe and 
Nykirka from the Viborg Province and 
annexing them to the Province of St.’ 
Petersburg. The territory comprises 
nearly a thousand square miles and con- 
tains a population of 30,000. The Finns 
are greatly excited over this partition of 
their country and a meeting of prominent 
men from all parts of the Province of 
Viborg has been called to protest against 
the measure-———The strike and lockout 
of the metal workers of Leipzig and 
Thuringia has led to similar trouble in 
Dresden and Chemnitz, where the em- 
ployers have locked out 60 per cent. of 
their men. According to the official 
reports there were 1,612 cases of cholera 
and 635 deaths from the disease in Italy 
during the week ending August 19. The 
epidemic continues in Constantinople, 
where the deaths have ranged from thir- 
teen to thirty-four a day. The latest 
census returns give the total population 
of Greater London, including the area 
of 693 square miles within eleven miles 
of Charing Cross, as 7,252,963. The 
population of the administrative area of 
116.8 square miles under the London 
County Council is 4,522,961. 























The Constitutional Objection to the 
New Arbitration Treaties 


BY SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D., 


GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT, 


Ex-Cuier Justice or Connecticut, Ex-PResipeENT OF THE AMERICAN 


Bar ASSOCIATION. 


HE issue between the Senate Com- 
ry mittee on Foreign Relations and 
the President as to the constitu- 
tionality of the pending arbitration trea- 
ties is a very narrow one. It may be 
stated thus: Can the Senate agree in ad- 
vance to abide by the decision of some 
outside authority, as to whether a par- 
ticular claim is justiciable in its nature? 
It is unfortunate that no better word 
than “justiciable” (which the printers 
generally insist on making “justifiable” ) 
could be found to express the idea of the 
parties to the treaty. Few people under- 
stand its meaning without-a lengthy ex- 
planation, and any explanation leads to- 
ward the borders of obscurity. The 
treaty tells us:that one reason for hold- 
ing a claim justiciable may be that its 
validity can be decided by applving the 
principles of law or equity. But what is 
equity, as distinguished from law? 

Here, again, is a call for definitions. 
Does “equity” mean that branch of reme- 
dial jurisprudence which, by the old law 
of England, was kept distinct from what 
pertained to legal remedies? Certainly 
it cannot, in the French treaty, be in- 
tended that “equité’”’ should be thus un- 
derstood. France, and the world gener- 
ally, know “equity” as that which is fair 
and just, tho perhaps not sanctioned or 
required by strict and technical rules of 
ordinary law. It is the jus equi et boni 
of Roman law. 

But few long documents have ever 
been framed in which words are not so 
used as to give rise to some controversy 
as to their precise meaning in that par- 
ticular connection. A large part of the 
time of courts, in all countries, is taken 
up with determining the true construc- 
tion of written papers. 

It may well be anticipated that con- 
troversies will arise under these treaties 
as to the classes of cases which are “jus- 
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ticiable in their nature.’ How then 
should they be decided? In the natural 
course of things, such a dispute would be 
referred to some designated tribunal for 
its decision. The President and Senate 
could certainly agree to this, after the 
dispute had begun. Why should they 
not agree to it before the dispute arises? 

It is not delegating, but rather exer- 
cising their treaty-making powers. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 1892, made these observations, 
as to quite analogous action by Congress: 

“It is no new thing for the law-making 
power, acting either through treaties made by 
the President and Senate, or by the more 
common method of acts of Congress, to sub- 
mit the decision of questions, not necessarily 
of judicial cognizance, either to the final 
determination of executive officers, or to the 
decision of such officers in the first instance, 
with such opportunity for judicial review of 
their action as Congress 
authorize or permit.”* 

Nearly forty years ago an Act of 
Congress was passed and is still in force 
(U. S. Revised Stat., §398) providing 
that 
“the Postmaster-General, by and with the 
advice and consent of the President, may 
negotiate and conclude postal treaties or con- 
ventions, and may reduce or increase the rates 
of postage on mail-matter conveyed between 
the United States and foreign countries.” 


may see fit to 


Here the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President cone r in 
giving a full warrant to a Cabinet officer 
to conclude any treaty or convention on 
an important subject. on obtaining the 
further consent of the President, but 
without obtaining the firther consent of 
the Senate. Numerous and_ beneficial 
conventions with foreign Powers rest on 
the foundation of this statute. 

So Congress has given the President 
power to decide whether the legislation 
of a foreign country is such as fairly 


*Fong Yue Ting v. United States, 149 United 
States Reports 649, 714. 
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brings it within the scope of a reciproc- 
ity tariff act, or a treaty of reciprocity. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said, in a leading case, with 
regard to a statute of this character, that 
the President’s making such a decision 
was not legislation, nor an exercise of 
the treaty-making powers; but that he 
was acting as “the mere agent of the 
law-making department, to ascertain and 
declare the event upon which its exprest 
will was to take effect.”* 

So here, the treaty, if ratified by the 
Senate, would indeed authorize the Joint 
High Commission of Inquiry by a deci- 
sion that was unanimous or nearly so, 
to determine absolutely whether a cer- 
tain claim was or was not justiciable ; but 
the discharge of the function by them 
would be simply the execution of an au- 
thority to see that the treaty is carried 
out, according to its true intent and 
meaning. The distinction is between, on 
the one hand, a power to make—or join 
in making—the law (which necessarily 
calls for the exercise of discretion, and 
a choice between different policies), and, 
on the other hand, acting under and pur- 
suant to the law, that is, carrying out an 
authority conferred by the law-making 
power in order to secure the proper exe- 
cution of the law. 

The door to the negotiation of treaties 





*Field v. 
692-694. 


Clark, 143 United States Reports, 649, 
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of this class was opened wide by Con- 
gress in 1890, by a concurrent resolution 
requesting the President 

“to invite from time to time, as fit occasions 
may arise, negotiations with any government 
with which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between the two 
governments which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbi- 


tration, and be peaceably adjusted by such 
means.” 


It seems tungracious for the Senate, 
after uniting in this overture to the 
world, to insist on so rigid a doctrine as 
to the delegation of the treaty-making 
power. At bottom, it is the not unnat- 


‘ ural outgrowth of the fact that the Sen- 


ate, under our constitutional system, 
stands for the several States, and is real- 
ly a diet of deputies from different polit- 
ical sovereignties, meeting on a footing 
of equality. 

It was given this position to make sure 
the rights of these States respectively, as 
against any exercise of the powers of the 
United States as a whole. It was noi 
given it to reduce the treaty-making 
power of the United States by forbidding 
them either to agree in advance to what 
they would do in a certain event, or to 
agree in advance to make the decision of 
some independent tribunal in effect, their 
decision, in determining whether that 
event had occurred. 


Hartrorp, Conn, 


To a Star 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE 


Wuen I am free, fair Star, when I am free, 
Shall 1 wing out across immensity 
Where thy winged sandals go— 
Shall I the far stars know 
When I am free? 


Can it be true that I, a waif of time, 
A spirit-spark breathed on a mystic clime 
Clad in this clay, shall go 
Midst star-worlds to and fro 
When I am free? 


Can it be true, O Star, that even I 
Shall sing the rapture-song, some by and by, 
Across the plains of light, 
Beyond the realm of night, 
When I am free? 


Tho there be graves, fair Star, you look upon; 
Tho there be graves—aye, more than one— 
Of comrades, loved and lost, 
Who o’er the bar have crossed 
And so are free, 


I can be glad for them tonight and dream 
Of joys they find beneath the unstained beam 
f some fair world, and know 
I, tco, with them shall come and go 


When I am free. 


Summit, N. J. 











Home Rule for Ireland 


BY JUSTIN 


AE peers have had the whole front 
+ of the political stage all to them- 
selves. Yet the task imposed 
upon the House of Lords was not that of 
extinguishing altogether the hereditary 
chamber as a legislative assembly, but 
merely that of restoring it and in per- 
petuity to its original functions—those 
of exercising a controlling influence 
over those functions of the representa- 
tive chamber which have nothing to do 
with the taxation of the country. It is 
this fact which renders. the whole dis- 
cussion so bewildering even to those 
whom long experience of parliamentary 
life must have made quite familiar with 
the functions and even the phraseology 
of the two Houses. 

Meanwhile the Conservative party in 
general appear to have thought that the 
whole confusion gave them a convenient 
opportunity for returning to the leader- 
ship of Mr. Balfour. Now, it had long 
been my strong conviction, and it im- 
presses me just now even more strongly 
than it ever did before, that in the pres- 
ent crisis awaiting and inciting the Con- 
servative party the best hope they could 
have would be from the guidance of Mr. 
Balfour. I can well understand that the 
sturdy old Tory whose political faith is 
made up of chimney-corner traditions 
must refuse to trust himself to the abso- 
lute guidance of one who, like Mr. 
3alfour, is prepared to give full hear- 
ing and a patient consideration to every 
political claim which can be stated w‘th- 
out actual exposure. I was at one time 
much in the habit of holding personal 
communication with Arthur Balfour 
when he held the office of Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in a 
Tory Government and I was a member 
of the Irish Home Rule party under the 
leadership of Mr. Parnell. Balfour had 
official rooms of his own in the House 
of Commons at that time, and there I 
was always free to consult him on any 
political question which was fairly open 
to his official consideration. 


McCARTHY 


The question submitted for the con- 
sideration of the House of Lords was 
what they would do with the bill which 
the House of Commons had passed by 
a very decisive majority, depriving the 
hereditary chamber of what | may fair- 
ly describe as all its hereditary and espe- 
cially characteristic powers, and offer- 
ing to join in converting itself into a 
second chamber, surrendering at discre- 
tion every vestige of its power of con- 
trol over the legislation which owes its 
very existence wholly and absolutely to 
the will of the electing people. It 
was my fortune to watch the opening 
of this most momentous constitutional 
struggle, not in the capital itself, but in 
the great seaport of Folkestone, where 
one looks straight across the narrow 
little channel to the seaport cities of 
France. 

The peculiar and the marvelous char- 
acteristic about this English revolution, 
for it cannot be described by any less 
emphatic phrase, is that England has 
invited or rather summoned the hered- 
itary house of peers to take‘the leading 
part in making the preparations for that 
great change which deprives it of 
all pesitive and actual share in the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom. Ireland, as 
my American readers well know al- 
ready, is deeply and directly interested 
in this constitutional crisis. The Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Asquith was completely 
pledged, as were the two latest Govern- 
ments of Mr. Gladsicne, to the policy of 
Home Rule for Ireland. I may take it 
for granted, therefore, that the vast ma- 
iority of my American readers in the 
United States, and practically the whole 
of my American readers in the same 
regions, will readily assume that this is 
one of the considerations which gave me 
reason for the hope that the Conserva- 
tive party would accept the leadership of 
Mr. Balfour during th’s. most critical 
chapter of British constitutional his- 
tory. 

The cause of Irish Home Rule has al- 

















HOME RULE 
ready accomplished the conversion of 
the great majority of the English; it is 
growing every day more distinctly and 
more admittedly to be recognized as part 
of the faith—I do not mean now merely 
of the English Liberals, but of the 
English people. I hold it to be perfectly 
evident that the struggle now forced 
upon the English electors, and to be re- 
sisted only by a minority 
of them, is a struggle for 
the concession of self-gov- 
ernment to long misgov- 
erned Ireland. Of course, 
I need hardly tell my 
American readers that the 
change of English opinions 
with regard to the rule of 
Ireland has not yet under- 
gone any proclaimed expo- 
sition of faith as regards 
that which has always been 
up to this time a subject 
island. But the evidences 
are all showing themselves 
rapidly and _ unceasingly 
that the time is fast ap- 
proaching. Many years 
ago I asked a distinguished 
Scottish Liberal why he 
and some of his friends 
who were representatives 
of the Scottish parliament- 
ary party in the British 
House of Commons did not 
stand out and insist upon 
having a Scottish assembly 
of their own to manage 
their own affairs, and not 
compel themselves to lose 
the votes which they gave 
in that House on every 
question relating to Scot- H. H. 
land which dealt with the 


interests of Scotland alone, and not 
of both countries alike. Then he 
told me that the reason he _ had 


given me was one which he thought 
must well justify the proceeding, the 
reason that the English members in 
their House of Commons always left 
the majority of Scottish members to dis- 
pose finally of every subject relating to 
purely Scottish national affairs, and 
never endeavored to secure a settlement 
of it by a majority of Caledonian votes. 
In other words, he meant to say that if 
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the English members had endeavored to 
deal on the same principle with the votes 
of the members for Scotland as they had 
dealt for so many generations with the 
votes of Irish members, they would have 
found themselves compelled to deal also 
with so many Scottish national rebellions 
in succession, and if they could with 
success. The answer was not what one 
might have anticipated 
from so conscientious a 
statesman as John Bright 
when dealing with the 
cause of Ireland, but we 
know that at that period it 
was the recognized and 
regular practice of the 
British House of Com- 
mons that its members 
should abstain from giving 
any votes upon purely 
Scottish questions and 
should leave those subjects 
to be dealt with habitually 
by the votes of Scottish 
representatives only. 

I think, however, I have 
set forth enough to show 
why there should always 
he seen ample reason for 
drawing a clear and prac- 
tical distinction between 
the claims of Ireland and 
the claims of Scotland for 
separate parliamentary 
rule. But I think enough 
has been said here to show 
already what a great and a 
deeply planted distinction 
is also to be made between 
the systems of governinent 
which would have satisfied 


ASQUITH the Scottish people and 
those which might once 


have contented the people of Ireland. We 
have had no Scottish rebellion during the 
present generation or during any recent 
generation, but we had a very serious 
Irish rebellion in 1798; another rebellion, 
less dangerous but as distinct and pro- 
claimed, that led by William Smith 
O’Brien, a member of the Irish aristoc- 
racy and closely related to several Irish 
peers, and since that time the Irish peo- 
ple have had several movements which 
seemed to bring them to the very verge 
of rebellious disturbance. My desire is 
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to show, and my duty I feel as a writer 
of history is to show, that Ireland has 
during all those years been crying out 
for the right of self-government. | also 
want to make it clear that no slighter 
concession could suffice for such a pur- 
pose and that those statesmen saw well 
‘into the future who saw that the way of 
making Ireland a peaceful and patriotic 
part of the British 





INDEPENDENT 


tors and living in the grateful hearts of 
Irish devoted admirers. All the peculiar. 
ities which help to give life and interest 
and character and merit to THE INDE- 
PENDENT are qualities which make her 
more and more conformable with her 
title. It will not be the least one of her 
claims to that characteristic name if she 
proved to have the article especially writ- 
ten to commemo- 





Empire must be to 
realize for her her 
own definition of 
Home Rule. 

This is in fact 
the new chapter.of 
British statesman- 
ship toward Ire- 
land which is being 
celebrated in Lon- 
don just now, and 
which will | think 
come to be regard- 
ed as the greatest 
celebration of Ire- 


land’s modern 
years. It comesat 
the present’ time 


with a singular fe- 
licity of occur- 
rence. We inhab- 
itants of the three 
kingdoms, as we 
are habitually 
called, must now 
look forward to a 
close bond of union 
during succeeding 
years, of a union 
which would have 
to be provided for 
by the utmost care 








rate the concession 
of Home Rule to 
Ireland. During 
the present year we 
have over and over 
again heard the an- 
nouncement made, 
and made on the 
highest official au- 
thority, that Home 
Rule is to be the 
work of the pres- 
ent Government. It 
will, of course, for- 
ever rank as one of 
Ireland’s greatest 
honors in history 
that the first Eng- 
lishman who was 
won over in great 
eloquence and 
great statesman- 
ship to the cause of 
Ireland’s Home 
Rule was Eng- 
land’s greatest 
statesman during 
modern times. If 
he did not himself 
live to accomplish 
its full success, yet 
at least he died be- 








and good will, even 
if we were all alike 
inhabitants and 
even born children 
of Ireland. Most of 
us know—of us Irishmen I mean—how 
many true and devoted friends we have 
found among Britons during our subjec- 
tion to what is called the common rule. 
Whenever we are recognized as a people 
entitled to a separate legislature we may 
rely on having our legislative chamber 
adorned with the statues of British 
friends and supporters set into lifelike 
form before us by the art of Irish sculp- 


eign Secretaryship. 
aloof from party strife. 


LORD ROSEBERY 


The former leader of the Ljberals has not held minis 
terial office since 1894, when he laid down the For- 
i Since then he has held himself 


queathing the task 
to his more for- 
tunate successors, 
and it is that task ~ 
which we now 
expect to see them accomplish. 

To those Irishmen who like myself 
have lived thru the successive failures of 
the Young Ireland movement and all the 
other movements that followed for the 
rescue of the island from the state of 
mere political subjection, it must seem as 
if the existing indications and augu- 
ries carried with them every hope that 
the next chapter of our common his- 

















VARDAMANISM 


tory will be a chapter of common and 
genuine affection between Great Britain 
and Ireland. I should always like to see 
that Britain was conquered by the pa- 
tient endurance of Ireland, by the devo- 
tion with which Ireland clung to her 
mission and her duty of acquiring Home 
Rule, and never for a moment gave way 
to any contention to yield to a compro- 
mise on the question of her domestic 
government. We have still for Ireland 
the second King who has been known to 
be in full sympathy with the Irish na- 
tional claim for self-government. The 
first was King Edward. The present 
sovere’gn, King George, has as we know 
actually identified himself with the re- 
solve of the existing English Ministry to 
devote their term of office to the carry- 
ing of Home Rule for Ireland along with 
their other statesmanlike reforms. No 
Irishman has ever lived during a time so 
full of hopeful and happy augury for his 
country, and it must indeed be some 
utterly unimaginable catastrophe which 
could now all of a sudden bring those 
seemingly certain promises to mere frus- 
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new to her—a life bringing nothing but 
hope and promise. The Irish people will 
soon have set clearly and decisively be- 
fore them the task great enough to call 
for the noblest qualities of the noblest 
race, and at the same time not beneath 
the capacity of any people capable of 
appreciating the value of freedom. The 
world has seen comparatively lately how 
Holland was able, by the mere force of 
resistance maintained until it had proved 
itself positively resistless, to set her- 
self free forever from the mastery 
of Spain, and it will be a happy omen 
for the world in general when England, 
at the period of her greatest strength, is 
found willing and ready to grant to Ire- 
land the gift. of perpetual self-govern- 
ment. It will be a period, therefore, of 
noble men and of pride for England as 
well as for Ireland. We may therefore 
well regard the coming of the year when 
Ireland celebrates her accomplishment of 
Home Rule as one in whose triumph all 
peoples that love freedom may conscien- 
tiously join and the celebration of which 
shall be an era in their history. 


tration. Ireland is living a life entirely Ritiidadin” Gadi 
V ardamani 
BY JOHN M. MECKLIN, Ph.D. 
[Professor Mecklin, of Lafayette College, has just returned North from a protracted trip 
thru the South, much of his time being spent in his natiye State of Mississippi, where he 
studied the campaign of Mr. Vardaman, as a candidate for the United States Senate.— 


Epiror. ] 


HE recent political campaign in 
iy Mississippi that will result in 
sending ex-Governor Vardaman 

to the United States Senate was, per- 
haps, the most bitterly contested since 
the famous campaign of 1875, that over- 
threw “carpet-bag” rule, and it may well 
be asked whether this campaign, like that 
of 1875, does not mark a new era in the 
political history of the State. Certainly 
there does seem to be some necessity for 
explaining why a State that has honored 
itself by sending to the Senate such men 
as Lamar, Walthall, George, Money and 
the present worthy incumbents, Senators 
Williams and Percy, should now select ae 


its representative one who has all the 
hallmarks of the demagog and few or 
none of those of the statesman. 

A study of the election returns shows 
that Mr. Vardaman’s support in the past 
has not come from the intelligent and 
cultured planters of the Yazoo Delta, 
nor from the professional and business 
men of the towns and cities, but from 
the small farmers of the hill counties. 
They form by far the largest part of the 
white population of a State that has a 
larger agricultural element than any 
other State in the Union in proportion to 
the total of population. Mr. Vardaman, 
who is past master in the art of creating 
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sectional and class feeling, owes his 
political power primarily to the assidu- 
ous and successful cultivation of the 
prejudices of these poor wh‘tes of the 
hill country, sometimes contemptuously 
called “hill billies” or “red necks.” The 
lack of lofty sentiment and great prin- 
ciples of statesmanship, by which his 
speeches are conspicuously characterized, 
is offset by appeals to the passions and 
prejudices of his followers and out- 
rageous abuse of opposing candidates. 
His greatest talent seems to be an un- 
limited command of opprobrious epithets, 
of which he makes free use in his 
speeches and in his paper, The Issue. 
they are often so brutal and coarse as 
to forbid repetition. 

In the black counties, where the land 
is divided into large plantations and tilled 
entirely by negroes, the whites are a 
minority, composed of the planters and 
their families, the managers, the keepers 
of the supply stores, the plantation physi- 
cian, etc. They all belong to the intelli- 
gent and property-owning class ; the poor 
white of the hills is almost unknown 
here. There is no friction between the 
whites and the blacks, since each occu- 
pies a well-defined social status which 
they mutually respect. In the hill coun- 
ties, where the whites cultivate their 
small farms on the hill sides and in the 
creek bottoms, the situation is entirely 
different. From the train window one 
may observe these poor whites, often en- 
tire families together, working side by 
side with the negroes. The two races 
are here reduced to an economic level, 
where the white feels keenly the compe- 
tition of the negro. He sees the children 
of the negro enjoying practically the 
same school privileges as his own chil- 
dren. He must also see the more thrifty 
of the negroes acquiring property and 
independence, and the unacknowledged 
feeling that perhaps his assumption of 
racial superiority which he shares with 
the rest of the whites is belied by the 
actual facts makes him a fit subject for 
the demagog’s appeal to race prejudice. 

In his earlier campaigns, Mr. Varda- 
man made use of this racial antagonism 
of the poor white and the negro with tell- 
ing force. He advocated the distribution 
of the school fund according to actual 
taxation, which would have meant prac- 
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tically no education for the negro. To 
be sure, this never became law, but the 
moral effect of Mr. Vardaman’s teach- 
ings upon the cause of negro education 
in the State has been noticeable in the de- 
crease of interest in and the actual neg- 
lect of the negro schools. Another sop 
thrown to the prejudices of this class 
was Mr. Vardaman’s proposed repeal of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. It may seriously be doubted 
whether Mr. Vardaman ever believed 
this possible, and certainly it is neither 
deemed feasible nor is it desired by many 
of the intelligent whites of the State, but 
it served Mr. Vardaman’s immediate 
purpose of feeding the prejudices of the 
poor whites and welding them together 
as a class under his political dictatorship. 
Most disastrous and dangerous of all 
have been Mr. Vardaman’s inflammatory 
utterances against the negro, advocating 
the use of physical violence to keep him 
down. The writer .was informed by 
reputable citizens of one of the counties 
of Central Mississippi that the lynching 
of negroes that took place there several 
years ago was traceable to an inflamma- 
tory speech made by Mr. Vardaman in 
that community only a short time before. 
He certainly has created in the minds of 
the property-owning and law-abiding ne- 
groes of the hill country a feeling of un- 
easiness, not to say of terror, lest they, 
together with their families and prop- 
erty, may fall a victim to this negro- 
baiting spirit instilled by Mr. Vardaman 
into the minds of the ignorant whites. 
Honest and thrifty negroes have told the 
writer that if they could possibly dispose 
of their properties they would leave the 
State. They do not ask for the fran- 
chise; what they do want, as one said, 
almost pathetically, is—peace. Many 
feel that practically the only thing stand- 
ing between them and racial extermina-- 
tion is the intelligent and conservative 
element of the whites, and we may be 
thankful that these are to be found in 
every town and village and even upon 
the farms of the hill country. Words 
fail us when we try to express our con- 
demnation of the demagog who thus, for 
the sake of selfish political aggrandize- 
ment, stirs up the racial antipathies 
which the true statesman should seek to 
allav. It is like playing with a firebrand 
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in a powder magazine. It has undoubt- 
edly alienated the races in Mississippi. 
They are living more and more apart, 
and there is scarcely a point in the social 
order where they now meet and ex- 
change ideas. 

But Vardamanism is not identical with 
negro-baiting. It so happens that the 
small farmer of the hills, from the very 
nature of his position in the social order, 
is made to feel the onus of the negro 
problem more acutely, so that a dema- 
gogic appeal to his racial antipathy re- 
ceives a ready response; but on the fun- 
damental question of white supremacy 
the Vardamanite and the conservative do 
not differ. The real essence of Varda- 
manism appeared most clearly in the 
recent campaign, when the negro was 
dropped and a point-blank appeal was 
made to class feeling. Early in the cam- 
paign one of Mr. Vardaman’s opponents 
was supposed to have alluded to the 
farmer following of Mr. Vardaman as 
“red necks” and “cattle.” With all the 
skill of the demagog, Mr. Vardaman 
seized upon these epithets, and they have 
proved to be his best campaign material. 
Every means was exhausted to keep 
these offensive terms before the farmer. 
The henchmen of Mr. Vardaman have 
drawn him thru the towns and villages 
of the State with long lines of cattle, 
with the most farcical lack of dignity, to 
symbolize his championship of the 
human “cattle,” the poor whites. On 
one occasion he was hauled to a political 
meeting by a single ox decked with flags 
and streamers bearing the favorite epi- 
thets “cattle,” “red necks” and 
brows.” He addresses his audiences as 
“we cattle,” “we red necks” or “you 
bullies.” 

This cheap demagogery and fulsome 
appeal to class feeling was received with 
such enthusiasm as to lead us to suspect 
that the significance of it all lies deeper 
than at first appears. It is almost im- 
possible not to see points of similarity 
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between the tr:umph of Vardamanism in 
Mississippi and the movement in. South 
Carolina headed by Tillman. Vardaman- 
ism, like Tillmanism, may mean _ the 
political apotheosis of the poor white. 
He has been long coming into his own. 
In ante-bellum days, fettered as he was, 
sccially, ‘ntellectually and politically, by 
the institution of slavery, he followed 
b:indly the leadership of the slave owner. 
During the war he took arms to perpetu- 
ate the system that was slowly but surely 
degrading him. It was from his ranks 
that the Ku Klux gained their readiest 
recruits in the Reconstruction period. 
The sufferings of this time and the long 
struggle for white supremacy made him 
loyal to the old leaders until the practical 
results attained under the “Mississippi 
plan” in 1875 were given legal sanct’on 
by the Constitution of 1890. Since then 
it is not hard to trace a gradual political 
disaffection among the poor whites of 
the State. It was inevitable, once the 
negro had been made politically innocu- 
ous, that social and economic differences 
should begin to threaten the political soli- 
darity that had heretofore characterized 
the whites. The small farmers of the 
hills, differing fundamentally in their en- 
vironment and interests from both the 
wealthy planters of the black counties 
and the professional and business classes 
of the towns, and constituting the bulk 
of the white citizenship of the State, 
must in time come to realize the’r power 
and, given a leader, seek to make them- 
selves effective in the affairs of the State. 
This explains, perhaps, their amazing de- 
votion to Mr. Vardaman, in spite of his 
demagogery and lack of those traits that 
mark the great statesman. This may ex- 
plain, too, their blindness to the dark 
blots upon his political career and the 
weakness of a leader who will not meet 
his opponents in public debate. They 
are ready to excuse anything in a leader 
who will make them the dominant polit- 
ical element in the State. 


Easton, Pa, 
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The Present Situation in Mexico 
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paraiso. Last summer he was adviser to the 
lishment of the University of Mex‘co 
forwards us the following article, which 
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HE triumph of the Mexican revolu- 
¢ tionary movement was so unex- 
pected and took place with such 
bewildering rapidity that even those who 
were deeply interested spectators seem 
unable to give a clear and satisfactory 
explanation of the downfall of the Diaz 
Government. In fact, the revolutionary 
leaders themselves are bewildered by the 
rapidity with which events have moved 
and by the heavy responsibilities which 
now confront them. The feeling of un- 
certainty as to the future is not confined 
to the adherents of the old régime. 
Amongst the more thoughtful leaders of 
the revolutionary movement there exists 
a feeling of deep concern as to the possi- 
bility of holding in check the passions 
and factional feuds which recent events 
have engendered. Another factor which 
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promises to be of even greater impor- 
tance in adding to the difficulties of the 
situation is the extravagant promises 
with which the people have been fed. 
The free distribution of land, lower 
taxes, higher wages and lower cost of 
living have all been pictured to the peo- 
ple as the immediate result of the over- 
throw of the Diaz Government. 

The time is now rapidly approaching 
when these promises must either be ful- 
filled, or non-fulfillment will be inter- 
preted as a confession of failure, and 
will be followed by a feeling of resent- 
ment against the revolutionary leaders. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
anomalous situation than that which ex- 
ists as a result of the overthrow of the 
Daz Administration. Under the terms 
of the agreement between the Govern- 
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ment and the revolutionary leaders, 
Francisco Leon de la Barra was desig- 
nated President, pending the new elec- 
tions to be held in October. Altho occu- 
pying no official position, the offices of 
the revolutionary leader, Francisco I. 
Madero, are overrun with office seekers, 
for it is well known that no important 
appointments are made by 
President de la Barra with- 
out consulting Madero, 

Of all the changes that 
are taking place as a result 
of the new order of things 
there is none more signifi- 
cant than the formation and 
rapid multiplication of po- 
litical parties. During the 
entire period of the rule of 
President Diaz nothing ap- 
proaching party organiza- 
tion existed. Many of those 
formed since the triumph 
of the revolution are merely 
factional groupings which 
are certain to disappear as 
soon as normal political 
conditions are restored. 
Five of the parties recently 
formed are likely to play a 
part in the approaching 
Presidential election. 

The party which now oc- 
cupies the most prominent 
position is known as the 
“Partido Constitucional 
Progresista,” or Constitu- 
tional Progressive Party. 
Francisco I. Madero, the 
leader of the revolutionists, 
is the recognized head of 
the party. In fact, the new 
party was given its name in 
a manifesto issued by him 
on the gth of July, 1910, in 
which he declared that in 
view of the triumph of the _ revo- 
lution, the old Anti-Reélection party 
required reorganization, and as the prin- 
ciple of non-reélection for which this 
party had struggled would soon be in- 
corporated in the national Constitution, 
he proposed that the new party be desig- 
nated the “Progressive Constitutional 
party.” The platform and details of 
party organization were entrusted to a 
national committee appointed by Madero. 
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The leaders of the old Anti-Reélection 
party, dissatisfied with the treatment of 
Emilio Vasquez Gomez, brother of the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, issued 
a manifesto on August 10, dissolving 
their allegiance with Madero, and declar- 
‘ng Francisco Vasquez Gomez the leader 
of their party. This disseusion in the 
ranks of the revolutionary 
party is due primarily to 
the fact that President de 
la Barra, dissatisfied with 


“es 


the administration of the 
Department of Govern- 
ment by Emilio Vasqvez 


Gomez, dismissed him 
from the Cabinet. This 
step was taken in full ac- 
cord with Madero and 
aroused the bitterest oppo- 
sition on the part of the 
followers of the Vasquez 
brothers. It is altogether 
likely that Francisco Vas- 
quez, instead of being a 
candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency on the Madero 


ticket, will be made the 
candidate of the Anti-Re- 
élection party for the 


Presidency. 

Another recently organ- 
ized party, which is not 
likely to play an important 
part in the approaching 
election, but which may 
become powerful after the 
country has resumed its 
normal condition, is known 
as the “Popular Evolution- 
ist Party.” The intellec- 
tual father of this party 
and its present leader is 
Jorge Vera Estanol. Rec- 
ognizing the dangers of 
the radical changes: which 
the revolutionary party advocates, he 
proposes a platform under which a new 
order of things will be brought about 
gradually. . With this end in view the 
following platform was accepted at the 
organization meeting of the party, held 
in Mexico City on July 9, 1911: 

First. Recognition of the political and ad- 
ministrative sovereignty of the States of the 
Union, permitting the free election of State 
and local authorities without intervention on 
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the part of the central Government. The or- 
ganizaticn of a national guard and of militia 
within the States in order to assure such 
sovereigiity. 

Second The organization of a Federal lez- 
islative power thru the free election of its 
members without intervention of the Federal 
executive. 

Third. The complete independence of the 
judiciary to be accomplished by tenure for life 
and thru the substitution of a system of exe- 


cutive appointment for the present elective 
system. 

Fourth. The extension of a_ system of 
popular primary education to all classes. 


Where such extension 1s not immediately pos- 
sibie, especially where certain of the native 
races are concerned, the development of a 
system of instruction which wil! include at 
least reading and writing, elementary arithme- 
tic and such manual training as will contribute 
to the development of the agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial advance of the localities 
concerned. 


Fifth. The development of a civic spirit 
which shall tend to bring abeut closer social 
co-operation and thus counteract the tenden- 
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cies toward anarchy and social disintegration. 
Lhe giaduai developme:.t oO. a system o1 ODE 
atory military service as one of the means 
toward this end. 

Sixth. The abolition of all capitation taxes 
and of all fiscal burdens of a purely personal 
character as a means of emancipating the peo- 
ple, and especially the native races, from the 
tyranny of local political bosses, 

Seventh. . The reform of the laws relating 
to real property and to the use of streams for 
irrigation purposes. These reforms should be 
undertken with a view to tavoring the small 
landed proprietor and of assuring to the native 
races the undisturbed possession of the lands 
now occupied. 

The “Evoluticnist’” party has not as 
yet decided upon a candidate for the 
Presidency. This step is to be taken at a 
national convention to be held in Mexico 
City. At present the leaders of the party 
are endeavoring to persuade President 
De la Barra to be their candidate, but he 
has steadfastly refused to allow his name 
to be used. 

A third party which is likely to play 
an important part, if not in the approach- 
ing elections, certainly in those of the 
next five or ten years, is the Catholic 
party. Altho formally organized, this 
party is at the present time quiescent, 
awaiting a clearer definition of the atti- 
tude of the leaders of the revolution 
toward the Church and its interests. In 
spite of the fact that Madero is a high 
degree Mason, he has received the 1n- 
dorsement of this party. 

During the latter years of the adminis- 
tration of President Diaz there was a 
marked tendency to soften the rigors of 
the “Laws of Reform” of 1859, which 
confiscated the property of the Church 
and sought in other ways to curb its 
temporal power. It was generally stated 
that this change of policy was due to the 
influence of the wife of President Diaz, 
who is a devout Catholic. However this 
may be, it is certain that since 1900 there 
is evident a marked extension of eccle- 
siastical influence. Under the new order 
of things created by the revolution it is 
likely that the Church will again enter 
the arena of militant politics, developing 
a strong party, which, if not dominant in 
the political affairs of the country, will 
at least force all other parties to heed its 
demands. 

On the 4th of August a new Presi- 
dential candidate, in the person of Gen. 
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Lernardo Reyes, appeared in the field. 
tis opposition to General Diaz in 1909 
led to his expuls‘on from the country 
under the polite form of a military mis- 
sion to Europe. After the downtall of 
President Diaz the Provisional Govern- 
ment gave him permission to return on 
the express condition that he would not 
become a candidate for the Presidency. 
The agreement was that upon the acces- 
sion of Madero to the Presidency he 
should be-made Minister of War. To 
this agreement many of the revolution- 
ary leaders took exception. They made 
no effort to conceal their dislike of Reyes 
and determined to eliminate him from 
any participation in the Government. On 
the 23d of July General Reyes issued a 
statement releasing Madero from his 
promise to make him Minister of War. 
This declaration was interpreted as the 
first step toward his candidacy for the 
Presidency. On the 4th of August he 
issued a manifesto to the nation annour.c 
ing his candidacy. 

With two avowed candidates ‘n the 
field and three political parties whose 
candidates have not as yet been deter- 
mined, the political situation has assumed 
a bewildering complexity. Thruout the 
country there is a growing body of opin- 
ion in favor of the present Acting Presi- 
dent, Francisco L. De la Barra. In as- 
suming the office immediately after the 
retirement of General Diaz, he an- 
nounced that under no conditions would 
he become a candidate. From this de- 
cision he has refused to swerve. The 
remarkable ability which he has shown in 
the conduct of public affairs during the 
trying period thru which the country is 
now passing has strengthened the con- 
viction in the best element of the popula- 
tion that he should be made the national 
choice in the October elections. 

The interval which now remains prior 
to the Presidential election is fraught 
with many dangers to the country. The 
failure immediately to disband the revo- 
lutionary forces has created a feeling of 
uneasiness thruout the country. Clashes 
between the Government forces and the 
‘nsurrectionists are taking place in sev- 
eral sections of the country. In a num- 
ber of instances local revolutionary lead- 
ers have refused to recognize the author- 
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Party 
ity of the State governments and have 
issued decrees signed “Chief of Arms” 
(Jefe de Armas), which they are pre- 
pared to support by all the forces at their 
command, 

Furthermore, the uprising has brought 
to the surface some of the worst ele- 
ments of the population. Brigandage, 
from which the country suffered for 
many years until it was supprest by Gen- 
eral Diaz, has again made its appearance, 
altho as yet only in the most isolated 
sections of the country. This is probably 
an inevitable incident to the period of 
unrest thru which the country is passing. 
The Government is now making a vigor- 
cus effort to suppress every outbreak 
with much the same vigor that character- 
ized the Diaz Administration. 

Another serious danger confronting 
the country is involved in the widespread 
desire for radical and_ revolutionary 
changes in legislttion. With the down- 
fall of President Diaz discontent 
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tematically supprest for so many years 
has burst forth with such force that it 
threatens to carry before it some of the 
mainstays of social order. The Provi- 
sional Governors in some of the States 
have already begun to issue decrees abol- 
ishing existing laws. Thus, on June 30, 
igtt, the Provisional Governor of the 
State of Morelos issued a decree abolish- 
ing the office of “Jefe Politico,” and 
transferring the powers of this office to 
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warning, the gates are thrown wide open, 
and as a result a new civic spirit has 
manifested itself which, if properly 
directed, will be of great service to the 
country. ‘ 

For the first time in the life of the 
present generation every one feels the 
thrill of the new political opportunities. 
With this civic awakening there has 
come a greater sensitiveness of the peo- 
ple to their social and economic rights. 
The suecess of so 





the municipal au- 


thorities of the 
State.* It is true 
that in many sec- 


tions of the coun- 
try the “Jefes Poli- 
ticos” grossly 
abused their pow- 
ers. Nevertheless. 
the usefulness of 
this office, both in 
restraining the in- 
experienced and 
ofttimes visionary 
municipal councils, 
and in summarily 
suppressing out- 
breaks of lawless- 
ness, was repeated- 
ly demonstrated. 
Instead, therefore, 
of directing atten- 
tion to the appoint- 


ment of a better 
class of incum- 
bents, the revolu- 


tionary leaders, in 
a moment of blind 








many of the recent 
strikes means the 
possibility of a 
higher standard of 
life in a class in 
which the standard 
has been lamenta- 
bly low. 
Furthermore, as 
a direct result of 
the revolution, the 
Government gives 
evidence of a sen- 
sitiveness to the 
slightest stirring of 
public opinion, 
which is something 
entirely new in the 
history of Mexico. 
In fact, in this 
closer relation be- 
tween public opin- 
ion and govern- 
mental policy is to 
be found the real 
advance toward 








passion against the 
Diaz régime, are 
pursuing a course 
which will make the maintenance of or- 
der increasingly difficult. 

In spite of all the dangers involved in 
the present situation, the crisis thru 
which Mex’co is now passing possesses 
many of the inspiring characteristics of 
the opening of a new era. For a period 
of thirty years—almost an entire genera- 
tion—political activity was systematically 
supprest. The younger men of the coun- 
try were denied active part’cipation in 
public affairs. Suddenly, almost without 





*The “Jefe Politico” is an administrative officer, 
the representative of the state government in the lo- 
cality and appointed by the governor. 
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democracy which 
the i 
GENERAL BERNARDO REYES, revolution has 
effected. 


The country is 
now approaching a Presidential elec- 
tion which promises to be the most 
momentous in its history. When 
the revolutionary leader, Francisco 
I. Madero, entered Mexico City early 
in June the belief was universal that 
he would be the next President. The 
absence of any other candidate was 
in many respects a happy circumstance. 
The country was not accustomed to or- 
derly political agitation, and the more 
conservative element of the population, 
therefore, welcomed a situation thru 
which the Presidential succession would 
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be effected without the unrest and polit- 


ical agitation of a real campaign. 

During the last six weeks, however, 
the attitude toward Madero has changed 
considerably. Mexico is a country in 
which the people have been accustomed 
to a strong government for so long a 
period that they have no respect for an 
official, high or low, who shows the 
slightest indication of weakness. Per- 
sonal courage and unrelenting firmness 
are the two qualities which appeal most 
strongly to the people. No one who 
lacks these qualities can remain a popu- 
lar leader for any considerable length 
of time. 

In dealing with the situation created 
by the revolution, Madero, in his desire 
to conciliate all factions, is gradually 
alienating the support of some of his 
strongest followers. Furthermore, new 
candidacies are looming up on the hori- 
zon, at least one of whom may become a 
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serious rival for the Presidency. 

To add to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, the election will be held under an 
antiquated and totally inadequate elec- 
tion law which lends itself to abuses of 
all kinds, and which may become the 
cause of serious conflicts at the polls. 
President Diaz, in his final message of 
April 1, 1911, to the Mexican Congress, 
called attention to the necessity of a 
thorogoing reform of the election laws 
The downfall of the Government pre- 
vented the execution of this plan. 

With political parties unorgan:zed and 
with an antiquated election mechanism, 
the country approaches the Presidential 
election under conditions which are none 
too favorable. The greatest danger is 
that the defeated factions will refuse to 
accept the result, in which case, unless a 
strong President controls the situation, a 
long period of internal disorder may 
ensue. 


Mexico City. 


Ecclesiastical Insurgency 


BY THE REV. JOHN C. GRANBERY 


[How the questions involved in the late ecclesiastical action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly appear to a young minister of the Southern Methodist Church appears in _ this 
article. Mr. Granbery’s father was a distinguished bishop of that. Church.—Ebp1Tor,] 


ES, there are ecclesiastical insur- 
gents, just as there are political 
insurgents, and there always have 

been. Every student of history knows 
the phenomenon of insurgency within 
the Church itself. The Hebrew proph- 
ets “insurged” against both Church and 
State. From the point of view of the 
priests their philippics against the eff- 
cacy of ceremonial, and their “insistence 
upon social righteousness as constituting 
the heart of religion put them quite out- 
side the circle of the holy, while their 
bold, defiant and universalistic attitude 
toward the state was sufficient to brand 
them as traitors. Paul was for a time a 
mighty insurgent, until the Jerusalem 
standpatters—the authorities “who,” as 
Paul says, “were reputed to be some- 
what”—lost out, and the new and more 





liberal type of Christianity for which . 
Paul stood, prevailed. Luther “in- 
surged” against Roman standpatism, and 
Wesley insurged against Anglican regu- 
larity. 

The student of ethics or sociology 
knows the social meaning of insurgency. 
In primitive society morality is deter- 
mined by custom. Now and then strong 
personalities arise who call in question 
this group or corporate morality. Of 
course, such persons must suffer for 
their audacity, but as a result of this col- 
lision progress is secured and humanity 
moves forward. Socrates drinks the 
hemlock and Jesus dies on the cross. 

Let us attempt to characterize further 
the insurgent and the standpatter. What 
distinguishes the one from the other? 
The language is almost the same in the 
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political and the ecclesiastical fields. 
Wickersham, standpatter, cries * 1 fea- 
son!” while the ecclesiastic calls it “her- 
esy” and ‘ disloyalty.” Even a man of 
the admirable balance and sincerity of 
Mr. Taft is betrayed into saying 
‘Hypocrisy! and ecclesiastics use the 
same word of those who see fit to re- 
main in the same communion with them, 
but differ in opinion. Ballinger calls the 
civic uprising ‘a mirage,” but the eccle- 
siastics use much more unsympathetic 
and opprobrious terms of the spiritual 
uprising. 

We ought to present the case for the 
standpatter and the case for the insur- 
gent. That of the standpatter is easy, 
simple, plausible. As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now and ever shall be. If 
you can’t stand by your party, your 
caucus, the organization, the party lead- 
ers, the traditional policy, then get out 
and go where you belong. If you don’t 
like the Church of which you are a mem- 
ber, then join one that suits you better. 
Don't stay in and criticise. You,may be 
a minister of a certain denomination. 
By the most solemn obligations person- 
ally and deliberately assumed you are 
bound to support the doctrines and polity 
of that communion. The moment you 
find you cannot consistently do that. 
your only honorable cotirse is to take 
the proper steps to sever your connec- 
tion. | heard a prominent Roman Cath- 
olic official, a handsome and earnest 
young Irishman, addressing a club of 
Catholic students in a_ university on 
‘Modernism”: “The Church has laid 
down its articles of faith,” said he. “If 
you find that your scientific studies make 
it, as you say, impossible for you to ac- 
cept the dogmas of the Church, then get 
out of the Church. You cannot be hon- 
est and remain in, and the Church will 
be much better off without you.” 

Now, what have the insurgents to say 
to all this? “When it is said that I be- 
tray my party, that | fight against the 
Republican party,” cried the lamented 
Dolliver, “I deny it. I fight for the Re- 
publican party, and propose, with mil- 
lions of other people, to do what I can 
to make it more than ever the servant of 
the great community which it has repre- 
sented for so many years.” Then he told 
how, in the Fiji Islands, a tribe was 
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walking barefoot in single file over a 
ditficult mountain path, their chieftain at 
the head. His foot slipped. Thereupon 
each member of the tribe fell at the place 
in like manner, except one man, who did 
not understand, and he was pounded to 
death as disrespectful to the chief. “The 
insurgents and the men who stand with 
them,” said Gifford Pinchot, ‘are the 
Republican party.” 

Ministers of the communion to which 
I belong promise to drive away strange 
and erroneous doctrines, if my memory 
serves me, and that I have steadfastly 
sought to do. But there is a distinction 
of great importance to be made. The 
Jews said: “Our father is Abraham.” 
Christ replied: “If ye were Abraham’s 
children ye would do the works of Abra- 
ham.” As St. Paul put it: “For he is 
not a Jew who is one outwardly ; neither 
is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh: but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly; and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 
And again: “For they are not all Israel, 
that are of Israel: neither, because they 
are Abraham’s seed, are they his 
children.” When Prof. G. B. Fos- 
ter was expelled for heresy from the 
Laptist Ministers’ Association of Chi- 
cago, he maintained: “But I am as 
good a Baptist as you are. I hold 
to that which is great, spiritual and 
essential in the Baptist communion.” 
Early Christianity distinguished between 
the literal and physical Israel on the one 
hand, and the true, spiritual Israel on 
the other. So to be a Republican, or to 
be a Democrat, today may mean differ- 
ent things. For example, | happen to be 
a Democrat in politics, but I utterly 
repudiate the two alleged Democratic 
United States Senators from this State. 
I do not belong in the same party with 
them ; one or the other of us has got into 
the wrong crowd. 

Apply the same to present day ec- 
clesiasticisms. What is a Lutheran, an 
Anglican, a Methodist, or a Catholic? 
There are strict constructionists of the 
legal type, and there are liberal, prophetic 
sculs. And I repeat thet there always 
have been. Any Church will serve for an 
illustration, but suppose we take the 
Roman Catholic. The insurgent in that 
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communion is called a Modernist. In 
the words of one of them, the Abbé 
Loisy, a Modernist is one who desires 
“to adapt the Catholic religion to the in- 
tellectual, moral, and social needs of the 
present time.” He is simply a child of 
the modern age within the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Now those who look at 
Catholicism as a compact and unchang- 
ing body bound to the ancient past say 
that he ought to get out and “go where 
he belongs.” But the Modernist is sure 
he belongs in the Roman communion, 
and he intends to stay where he belongs. 
He claims that his sympathy with the 
modern spirit has made him more truly 
Catholic, and the Church needs him and 
his new light. Many Protestants won- 
der why he does not declare himself a 
Protestant and unite with some branch 
of Protestantism. Roman Catholic au- 
thorities call him a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, a Protestant in disguise. Just so a 
Protestant liberal in one of the great 
evangelical denominations is criticised by 
the orthodox for not “being honest and 
getting out,” for not “joining the Uni- 
tarians,” and so on, while radicals on the 
outside wonder why they do not get out 
and “be free.” But these Modernists 
feel that they are loyal, faithful, devout 
Catholics. hey are not mere followers 
and imitators of liberal Protestants. 
They get their message directly, and by 
virtue of their temperament, training and 
associations they see and feel things dif- 
ferently from Protestants. 

George Tyrrell, that most winsome 
Irish Jesuit, is a good example. He was 
passionately devoted to the Catholic idea: 
of a Christian society with its roots in 
the past. with its branches stretching 
widely in the present, with its union of 
persons of different nationalities and 
races, with its saints and thinkers, with 
its great art in architecture, painting, 
sculpture and music, with its wide range 
of appeal and unifying force. “The 
very word Catholic is music to my ears,” 
said he. “If the Roman Church still 
holds me it is because. in spite of the 
narrow sectarian spirit that has so long 
opprest her, she cannot deny her funda- 
mental principles ; because, as a fact, she 
stands for the oldest and wisest body of 
corporate Christian experience: for the 
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closest approximation, so far attained, to 
the still far-distant ideals of a Catholic 
religion.” He is chilled by Protestant- 
ism. It seems to him to feed one-half of 
the soul and to starve the other. As rep- 
resented by its official documents and 
favorite spokesmen, Protestantism is 
committed to just that attitude toward 
creeds and dogmas from which the Mod- 
ernists would liberate their own Church. 
Tyrrell compares St. Francis of Assisi 
with “a typical Puritan or Bible Chris- 
tian,” and finds the latter outwardly 
more in accord with the New Testament, 
but “St. Francis’s spirit is unmeasurably 
truest to the spirit of Him whose con- 
sciousness of divine sonship lit up the 
whole world for Him with a joy that no 
sorrow could quench, whose delight was 
to be with the lilies of the field, with the 
birds of the air, with little children, and 
with the sons of men.” 

But how can these Modernists remain 
in the Church when their belief is so dif- 
ferent? With them a dynamic concep- 
tion of the universe has taken the place 
of the static. Development takes the 
piace of fixity. The dualism of the natu- 
ral and the supernatural is transcended. 
All mechanical and external revelation 
is abandoned. It is thru human experi- 
ance that the immanent God reveals Him- 
self. The Bible has no infallibility or 
dogmatic authority; it is a record of re- 
ligious experience and awakens faith in 
us. Of course opposition to absolutism 
in religion involves a_ repudiation of 
Roman Catholic ultramontanism. Can 
persons believing all these things be con 
sistent Roman Catholics ? 

Let us see their point of view. These 
men are opposed to “intellectualism” in 
religion. We cannot arrive at the real- 
itv back of phenomena by mere rational 
processes. The only value of dogma is 
found in its practical bearing on the 
moral and religious life. Life and action 
do not wait upon knowledge. Father 
Tyrrell says that if theological intellec- 
tualism be right, yes, the Modernist 
ought to separate himself from the com- 
munion of the church. On the other 
hand: “No, if Catholicism be primarily 
a life and the church a spiritual organ- 
ism in whose life we participate, and if 
theology be but an attempt of that life to 
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formulate and understand itself—an at- 
tempt which may fail wholly or in part 
without affecting the value and reality 
of the said life.”’ 

The very fact that the insurgent elects 
to stay within the party or church brings 
into existence the phenomenon of insur- 
gency. If he got out there would be no 
controversy. If the Modernists had rec- 
ognized an incompatibility between the 
modern view of the world and Catholic 
Christianity, or if under ecclesiastical 
pressure they had quietly withdrawn, 
that would have been the end of the mat- 
ter. Many do go out. So in Protestant 
communions, worried and harassed by 
petty ecclesiastical persecutions, having 
their life work to do and not caring for 
a fight, many ministers simply walk out 
and go into more congenial fields. For 
such | have no word of criticism. But 
if all were like them there would be no 
insurgency. The insurgent has a work 
to do within his own church or party, 
and altho he may not love a fight, he is 
willing to stick it out and fight it out. 
The man who steps outside is no longer 
an insurgent. 

Jesus chose to remain. The Jewish 
Church was certainly narrow, and Jesus 
did not hesitate to point out its narrow- 
ness. Jesus went so far as to set certain 
great spiritual principles over against 
imperfect Old Testament teaching. But 
he was no come-outer. He felt that at 
heart He was at one with the Old Testa- 
ment revelation. It was His mission to 
make full and complete—to fulfil the 
law and the prophets. 

St. Paul had no idea either of leaving 
the Christian Church or of yielding the 
great principle of Christian liberty to the 
at first dominant party of Jewish-Chris- 
tian literalists. He was fighting a battle 
for future generations. A lesser man 
would have compromised the cause for 
the sake of harmony and on grounds of 
expediency. 

Luther had no idea at first of founding 
a new Church. It was forced upon him. 
John Wesley never wanted to establish 
a new denomination. Personally he 
never broke with the Church of Eng- 
land ; was an ordained clergyman in it to 
the day of his death. He loved it, but it 
did not suit him in every respect. When 
the Methodist societies in this country 
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were organized into a separate Church, 
at the close of the Revolution, he sent 
over the twenty-hve articles ot Kehg.on 
which Methodists still retain. He had 
eliminated from the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England whatever of 
predestination and sacramentarianism 
and so forth that he did not like, and 
made abbreviations in the interest of sim- 
plicity. In giving the American Metho- 
dists a selection of Psalms for Sunday 
use he remarked that some of the omitted 
ones were unfit for use in the mouth of 
a Christian congregation ; he was a high- 
er critic before the higher critics. He 
Says: 

“| subjoined [to a sermon] a short account 
of Methodism, particularly insisting on the 
circumstances: there is no other religious so- 
ciety under heaven which requires nothing of 
men in order to their admission into it but a 
desire to save their souls. Look all around 
you, you cannot be admitted into the Church 
(i. e., the Church of England), or society of 
the Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers, or 
any others, unless you hold the same opinions 
with them, and adhere to the same mode of 
worship. The Methodists alone do not insist 
on your holding this or that opinion; but they 
think and let think.” 

That is to say, the Methodists of that 
day. 1 know of two ministers who were 
turned out of the Methodist ministry 
because they had some doubt about eter 
nal punishment. One is reminded of 
Alexander Campbell, who sought to 
unite Christendom on an undogmatic 
basis, but ended by founding another 
sect, in some places the most sectarian 
of all. 

Of course the man who holds his 
ground will have to suffer, but that is of 
comparatively little consequence, so long 
as progress is secured by his fortitude. 
No man has a right to complain. It is 
an honor to be among the noble company 
of martyrs. The methods of punishment 
are everywhere practically the same. 
They used to burn them at the stake and 
subject them to physical torture. Some- 
what more refined methods are now in 
vogue. The Pope thus addresses the 
hishops with reference to the Modern- 
ists: “Hence, venerable brethren, it will 
be your first duty to thwart such proud 
men, to employ them only in the lowest 
and obscurest offices: the higher they try 
to rise, the lower let them be placed.” 
That is exactly the method of Protes- 
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tantism. 
and are to be used only as a last resort. 
It is much simpler to keep down and in 
the background, in the backwoods, all 
young men of progressive ideas. Where 
there is one great and sensational heresy 
trial, there are literally dozens of men 
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supprest and squeezed. ‘The Church 
exalts regularity and puts a halo about 
the head of mediocrity. In politics the 
Administration withdraws patronage and 
the axe swings. But persecution and 
suppression never finally decide any- 
thing. This world is governed by spir- 
itual forces, and carnal weapons do not 
ultimately determine spiritual issues. 

It is not necessary for liberally dis- 
posed Christians to leave their church, 
and in most instances they ought not to 
leave. Our churches need them. Of 
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course questions regarding the ethics of 
ecclesiastical conformity and creed sub- 
scription will arise, and they are to be 
taken seriously. The best course is not 
that of denouncing and seeking to de- 
stroy dogma, but we should seek to un- 
derstand it. Formule may seem to us 
dead, lifeless, and useless, but they once 
stood for spiritual realities, and demand 
on our part insight and sympathy. Every 
creed is but the convictions of a certain 
group in a certain age, stated in the 
thought-forms of that time. It is our 
business to study sympathetically these 
stages of development. But we shall not 
identify essential Christianity with any of 
its passing forms. Christianity is the 
spirit of Jesus incarnate in human lives. 
It is enough that we live for the ends for 
which He gave His life. 


BarBoursvVItLeE, W. Va, 
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Advice of a Father to a Daughter 
Entering College 


BY CHARLES F. THWING 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY AND 


Y DEAR GIRL—There has never 
M been any question about your 
going to college. Your mother’s 
life at Vassar had given her a special 
eagerness to send her daughter to that 
or some other good college. But now 
that the college is decided upon, | can 
easily see that there were three, among 
other, reasons which have led us to make 
our choice. 

One reason is that the college is not 
too big. A very big college for boys is 
bad, but a very big college for girls is 
worse. For girls, I take it, have peculiar 
need of individual care. They are by 
nature less independent. They are more 
inclined to go in schools or flocks. This 
tendency should be met by specially care- 
ful oversight of each and every one. 
When I think, too, of how large a part 
of your life and work will be individual, 
I am the more eager that you in your 
education should not be one of mass. A 
big college, of course, you may say, 
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should give as careful care to the indi- 
vidual as the small. It should; but it 
does not, and, certainly, it is more diffh- 
cult, and these difficulties colleges do 
not seem to have the machinery for over- 
coming. So I am glad you are going to 
a college big enough for you to find a 
field of companionship, a variety and 
richness of studies, and not so big that 
you will be regarded by the president as 
one out of a thousand. 

I am also glad we have decided to send 
you to a college near a big city, but not 
in it. A college for girls in a big city 
does not give room for play, in both the 
metaphorical and literal sense, and you 
girls must have a chance to play, to 
frolic, to be your free selves; but a col- 
lege also far away from a big city always 
seems to me to make the temptation 
pretty strong to fall into habits of dress 
and manner which the world does not 
value highly. I want you to be urbane, 
and urbane is only urban with the last 
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vowel left off. But I also want you still 
to have room and space and time tor 
play. 

But there is a third reason, too, for 
our choice. I have not wanted to send 
you to a college where there are boys. | 
wonder if I can tell you just why [ am 
glad. I think the reason is something of 
this sort: College life has many prob- 
lems, and some hard ones, for the girl. 
‘They are for some girls so many and so 
hard that they are not able to see thru 
them, or to think thru them, or even to 
feel their way into or thru them. | do 
not want to add to your problems un- 
necessarily. The presence of boys is lia- 
ble to make for some girls a problem or 
a series of problems. ‘Lhe problem which 
the boy represents had better be deferred 
for most till graduation, and it is also a 
problem which the parent would rather 
see solved under his own eyes. While I 
believe we ought to have co-educational 
colleges, and also while I believe that 
certain girls will find it well to go to 
them, | am glad you are going to a col- 
lege where the boy-problem, or the man- 
problem, will’ not be presented every 
hour of every day, and day by day of 
cach of your one hundred and forty-four 
weeks. 

But now having told you, as I have 
not before, of some of the reasons lead- 
ing to our choice, what shall I tell you of 
your college life? The one great thing 
[ do want to say is: get the best for 
yourself from the college. That sounds 
very selfish, doesn't it? Well, perhaps it 
is—but wait a bit. And at the peril of 
seeming unusually selfish, let me empha- 
size for yourself. For do you know 
that what in college may be best for one 
girl may not be best for another. It may 
be well for one girl to give special heed 
to her health, thru the gymnasium and 
long walks and longer sleeps; for an- 
other to make most effort to overcome 
her self-consciousness; for another girl 
also to do her scholastic work with spe- 
cial excellence, that she may become the 
most efficient teacher. Let each try to 
find in the college the supply of her dire 
direct wants, and the direness of these 
wants differ. It is also plain enough that 
your education must educate you. Does 
not one derivation of the word indicate 
that this thing we call education is a 
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drawing out, a leading out of one’s in- 
born tendencies, a development of which 
the philosophers call the immute? No 
gardener tries to raise cabbages from cu- 
cumber seeds. Your father may wish you 
had more and better stuff in you, but 
you are what you are, and education 
must educate that individual which Na- 
ture out of all her material made you. 
Yet, despite all this, girls and boys are 
surprisingly alike, and all girls have 
largely the same needs. 

Get the best for yourself, therefore | 
repeat. 

Among the best for yourself are sev- 
eral things that | want out of my experi- 
ence as college man and as your “dad” to 
tell you about. 

One of these things I shall call appre- 
ciation. Perhaps I better call what I 
have in mind a love for the best, if in this 
big-little word of love I can put in two 
or three things. I want you to know 
what is the best, I want you then to love 
this best, and then I want you to make 
this best a part of your own dear self. 

In this knowing, loving, incorporation 
I want first to include your teachers. 
Sometimes college professors say that 
college life would be very interesting 
were there no students; students might 
return the ball by saying college life 
would be all right were there no pro- 
fessors. But all college people know that 
each would be “useless without the 
other.” Now you will find your teachers 
in college, like teachers in school every- 
where, and like all other folks, having a 
great variety of ability, or even of disa- 
bilities. You are going to college with 
the idea, possibly, that each professor is 
pretty near perfection. Well, keep on 
thinking so till you are obliged to think 
otherwise; but you will soon find that 
they are a bit nearer perfection in certain 
latitudes and longitudes than in others. 
What I want you to do is this: Take 
each one at his best, and leave him as 
much alone as you can in his not-best. 
When I was a Freshman I had two teach- 
ers in Latin. With them I read 
Livy and Horace. One of them was a 
close, accurate, painstaking scholar. The 
chief impression I bore away from him 
was that the Latin language was made up 
largely of a thing called “the subjunc- 
tive.” Well, it did me good, I am sure. 
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It helped to make me accurate, I pre- 
sume. The other teacher helped me to 
feel the strength of Livy’s well-knit sen- 
tences and to give me a sense of style 
thru the well-chosen epithets of Horace’s 
verses. Each did a bit for me. Each did 
what the other could not do. Take your 
teachers at their better, their best, and try 
to forget the weak and unworthy. 

I also want you to have an apprecia- 
tion of the best books. You have the 
advantage of having been brought up in 
a library. Books have been so common 
a part of your furniture and of your 
home that you may be in peril of now 
knowing that some books are good, some 
better and some best. Do you recall Ba- 
con’s interpretation? I want you to 
know, to love, and to make you own the 
best books of all sorts of literature. You 
have read novels, many—keep on read- 
ing: But remember that Scott is more 
worthy than Cooper, Thackeray than 
Dickens, George Eliot than Thomas 
Hardy. You like poetry, like it more 
and most; but I need not tell you that 
Wordsworth is superior to Longfellow, 
srowning to Whittier, Tennyson to Low- 
ell, Shelley to Emerson. Among books 
the good is often the worst enemy of the 
best. Cultivate the best. I must say read 


what you like, but let what you like be’ 


the highest of its kind today, and the 
highest of its kind today will lead you to 
a higher kind tomorrow. When I think 
what a love of the best books will mean 
to you all your life, in its companionships, 
its exaltations, its struggles and sorrows, 
I feel so glad that the chance of making 
this love large and real is yours. 

I should like to say the same to you 
about music. But I cannot. The best 
book is always on your table. The best 
music you must go to hear: it is occa- 
sional. Yet hear all you can rightfully. 
But pictures ?—yes, they may be kept be- 
fore you. It is better to have good copies 
of great pictures than original second and 
third rate pictures, even if you could af- 
ford them. Have a copy of a Raphael, 
of a Leonardo, of a Correggio, or some 
other master, on the wall of your room. 

But I do want you to get the best out 
of your college life. Almost the best 
thing you can do in college or out of col- 
lege is to live your life—live your life 
truly, deeply, bravely, highly, largely. In 
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this life are many, many things. Live 
each of them. I want vou to have a share 
in all college affairs. If you are asked, 
as I hope and believe you will be, to join 
some college clubs, of course accept, but 
do not belong to too many of them. They 
won't ask you to join the Glee Club! But 
take a part in all college fun, parties, cha- 
rades, festivities. Do your share, and 
more, from your time and from your 
purse. College life in many ways tends 
toward selfishness. The undergraduate 
activities, pranks, frivolities, and earnest, 
serious work, will help to keep you large 
and liberal. 

Another best of the college is your 
friendships. The friendship of a boy in 
college means much—remember your “In 
Memoriam”—but I believe that the 
friendship of college girls may mean 
more. You will make friends for life 
and for all of life’s experience. From 
your classmates you will choose your 
bridesmaids. Now, there are two things 
you should avoid in making friendships— 
narrowness and intensity. I know some 
girls who are seclusive; they shut them- 
selves up in their friendships, they are 
exclusive ; they shut other girls out. This 
is bad. Women are in more peril of so- 
cial narrowness than men. They ought, 
therefore, to seek to cultivate breadth, 
generosity, and inclusiveness. Have many 
friends, “and more and more and more,” 
as is said in “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Narrowness leads to a more serious de- 
fect, namely, too great intensity in friend- 
ship. There is a word in use in some 
colleges for this type: it is “crush.” Ri- 
diculous word, isn't it, vet not quite so 
ridiculous as it seems, for a crush is 
sometimes taken too seriously, by either 
the crusher or the crushee; and it may 
prove to be found that, when the pres- 
sure is removed, as the pressure must 
finally be, that some one is, for a time, 
more or less hurt. I have no fear for 
you in either the active or the passive 
mood. But I now speak of it, for you 
some time may meet a case of such 
friendship, and it may be your duty to 
help the victim or the victimizer to re- 
cover. The best way, let me add, for 
making a cure, is to make the case ridic- 
ulous. Keep your friendships sane, 
healthful, healthy, helpful, natural. Let 
them be growths, like rose bushes, not 
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manufactures, like artificial flowers. Do 
not force them. I do not care if you 
take all the freshman year for making 
friends. 

Did I not give counsel, with a bit of 
apology, that you get the best for your- 
self from the college? This counsel ap- 
plies to friendship. But do you know 
the way for getting the very best friend- 
ships for yourself? Of course you do. 
It is to give the best of yourself. And 
do you know the surest way of giving the 
best of yourself? Why, of course—it is 
to find the best in the other girl. That 
other girl has her best and her not-best, 
just like you. Find that best, and help 
her to make that best yet better. In offer- 
ing to make that best yet better, you will 
see and she will see, too, that what is not 
best is being lifted up toward the best it- 
self. Is it not unspeakable to think that a 
friendship should deprave or debase? 
How beautiful to find friendships that 
lift, and enlarge, and inspire both. 

But if you are to get the best out of 
the others, they, too, are to get the best 
out of you. For others to get the best 
out of you depends upon those others, 
and it also rests with you somewhat. 
With you the responsibility is put largely 
on your manners. Manners: Manners 
is the comparative of man, it is the super- 
lative of woman. Good manners are im- 
portant enough for man, but they are 
made almost too important for woman. 
In manners for both men and women the 
most important words are graciousness, 
considerateness. Considerateness is both 
the intellectual and intelligent part of 
thoughtfulness and thinking. It also in- 
cludes the emotional part of sympathy. 
It stands for thinking of the other per- 
son, her rights, her conditions, her needs. 
her achievements, and it also means hav- 
ing a feeling for all those rights and con- 
ditions. Graciousness is a still stronger 
application for considerateness ; it is do- 
ing a favor, showing a kindness to those 
who have no special claim for such favor 
or kindness. 

May I tell vou frankly your manners 
are not so good as you want them to be 
or as they really ought to be? They are 
abrupt, they lack considerateness; and 
your words, which also are a part of 
manners, are liable to be supercilious and 
superficially critical To speak very 
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Good 


manners are a fine art; the fine arts are 


frankly, you are not gracious. 


designed to give pleasure. There is such 
a big part of the good and the best in you 
that | am eager for other folks beside 
your family to share in it. Your consid- 
erateness of them, your graciousness to- 
ward them, will enable you to get the 
best. It is largely on your part a mood, 
a mood which you can cultivate, a point 
of view to which you will some time nor- 
mally and naturally take. 

But besides the general interpretation 
of these special things which will help 
people to get the best from you are one 
or two other details. One is, your voice. 
Your voice is not bad, but it should be 
positively good. It should give pleasure 
to one who hears it. You need not fear 
being too much unlike your fellow-coun- 
trymen if your voice is sweet and even. 
Oh, the Vox Americana! Take every 
means which the college offers for mak- 
ing your voice pleasant. 

Another special thing which indicates 
considerateness is a good handwriting. I 
do not know as it is a function of a col- 
lege to teach you writing. The fact is 
that probably the president of your col- 
lege writes a very bad hand. I know 
that one great cause of your and most 


’ folks’ bad writing is the examination pa- 


per and note taking, which must be done 
quickly. But remember there are two 
undesirable things in undesirable penman- 
ship ; illegibility and uncouthness. Some . 
writing may be illegible and still be the 
writing of a lady or a gentleman. Some 
writing may be uncouth, but legible. Too 
much writing is both illegible and un- 
couth. It is important that your writing 
should be easy to read and pleasant to 
look at. 

All this is very personal, but I am go- 
ing to be still more so. Dress?—yes, 
your dad is interested in your being well 
dressed. The impression which you 
make on others depends largely upon the 
way you are dressed. Dress makes the 
man, and makes more of the woman. 
Good dressing need not be expensive; 
good dressing is dressing in good taste, 
and good taste is more a matter of judg- 
ment than of purse. Good dressing is . 
being so dressed that no one can tell, half 
an hour after meeting you, how you were 
dressed, so complete was the fitness of 
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the habit to the habitation. Like the best 
window glass, dress should never call at- 
tention to itself. Sed satis. Perhaps 
even a father should venture no further 
upon such feminine ground. 

Now these three things, voice, writing 
and dress, are, in part, at least, under 
your own control. Make them each such 
that they shall give forth the best of 
yourself to your many friends. You are 
going to college, not to a finishing school. 
The finishing school does look after 
this trinity of graces; the college is in 
peril of not looking after it. It is liable 
to regard such externalities as unworthy 
of notice. I am inclined to think that 
the college should have regard for such 
things. I believe I will so write to your 
college president. But perhaps the rea- 
son the college does not take notice is 
that it believes you are so mature, so 
wise, that you are able to look after these 
things yourself. For your education is 
to make you a thinker, and a person who 
thinks should be able to look after such 
things. I cannot better close this part of 
my letter than by giving you what Mat- 
thew Arnold says in the preface to his 
‘Mixed Essays” about the powers which 
contribute to the building up of human 
civilization. They are the power of con- 
duct, .the power of social life and man- 
ners, the power of intellect and knowl- 
edge, the power of beauty. Here are 
the conditions of civilization, the claim- 
ants which a man must satisfy before he 
can be humanized. 

I want to say one thing more. It is 
perhaps the most important, as it is the 
most serious, of all I have tried to write. 
Dear girl, get the best and most out of 
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your religion. You-are religious, I know, 
not only by formal act, but by the in- 
stincts of your nature. Religion is the 
greatest thing, one might say, the only 
thing. The relation which one bears to 
the Supreme Being is the most impor- 
tant. It is the background of life, the 
sky of destiny. Now so many people do 
not get much out of their religion, and 
religion certainly does not get much out 
of them. I want you to get much and to 
give much. Interpret life in the terms of 
the personal creator ; sympathize with life 
in terms of righteousness; will life as a 
personal good. 

In this interpretation of life I want to 
suggest to you three things as helps: 
First, prayer. Emerson somewhere says 
that every man must pray. The mood 
of the prayer and the act of prayer be- 
long to the devout soul. Second, the 
church. Keep up your church life. I 
have reason to know how poor and un- 
worthy the church is, how stupid much 
preaching is, but make the service of 
the church worship even if you cannot 
make it instruction or inspiration. Third, 
Sunday. Many college boys and girls 
study Sunday. It is very foolish; they 
think they have to. Their belief arises 
from a lack of forethought or prudent 
planning. Use Sunday for a time of in- 
terpretation, reflection, inspiration. Make 
each one like George Herbert’s day, a 
bridal of the earth and sky. 

Dear girl, be happy in your college life. 
You are happy by nature ; college is hap- 
piness, you will be happy; and your hap- 
piness will be the happiness of 

Your FATHER. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


























Publicity for a State 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


geography lessons dimmed by the 

cares and duties of mature years, 
tne name of a State may suggest hazily 
a blue or yellow spot somewhere on the 
map of the continent, or it may be recog- 
nized as a deffnite area notable for posi- 
tive accomplishments. It depends on the 
information he has assimilated. Kansas 
has been for twenty years working 
toward the establishment of the latter 
impression on the world’s reading public. 
It has systematically conducted an 
unique campaign of publicity calculated 
to connect its accomplishments and pos- 
sibilities with its name, and to counteract 
and correct some erroneous ideas excited 
by its somewhat spectacular history. 

The other day a metropolitan paper 
said editorially: “A hen in South Caro- 
lina is reported to lay two eggs a day. 
Impossible! If there is such a hen it 
must be in Kansas.” Unconsciously the 
editor paid tribute to Kansas’s adver- 
tising. 

Given a basis in actual production— 
and every State has some lines of en- 
deavor in which it excels—publicity is 
needed to realize dividends in capital and 
population. Kansas commenced adver- 
tising before the modern ideas of exploi- 
tation were discovered, before the pub- 
licity expert became a part of business 
life. It has excelled in the effectiveness 
of its efforts, both in the grouping of 
facts and in the presentation of startling 
truths, attracting attention when other 
commonwealths with claims also to nota- 
ble achievement failed to interest the 
public. 

for instance: At the end of 1g1o, the 
agricultural department issued its annual 
statement. It opened with the stagger- 
ing figures of $539,739,034 as the value 
of farm products and live stock. Then 
was enumerated the wheat, corn, and 
animals slaughtered, these three alone 
inaking $207,565,404 return to the mil- 
lion and a half dwellers in the State. The 
stupendous totals give an overpowering 
sense of Kansas’s greatness, making it 
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ie the average citizen, his school 


shine as a particular star in the galaxy 
of commonwealths. 

About the same time Missouri issued 
its summary of the crop season. It be- 
gan with the doleful announcement: 
“The total value of farm crops raised 
this year is $199,000,000, or $10,000,000 
less than last season.” After this de- 
pressing prelude, which prepares one for 
news that the people are on the road to 
the poor house, comes modestly the value 
of the corn crop, $108,000,000—or $32,- 
000,000 more than that of Kansas! Many 
of the great products of the rich State 
are ignored in the report or passed with 
mere mention, and the effect of the 
whole is apologetic rather than enthus- 
ing. 

Such is the difference. Soil, climate 
and genius have promoted Kansas. The 
soil and climate have made possible nota- 
ble accomplishment in raising staple 
farm crops. The genius is F. D. Coburn, 
secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, thru whose hands go all the facts 
concerning the State’s production. He 
has been at it eighteen years and has a 
peculiar gift for putting the best foot 
forward. He likes his place so well that 
he declined an appointment as United 
States Senator to hold it. His optimism 
exalts the goodness and overlooks the 
failures. Thru no other agent does the 
State advertise directly. It spends thus 
about $17,000 annually. What is done 
with it? 

The secretary and the assistant secre- 
tary, J. C. Mohler, with two or three 
clerks, have offices in the State House. 
Their business is to collect information 
regarding crops and to disseminate it. 
For this latter service are employed 
many mediums. 

Most expensive and most pretentious 
is the biennial report, containing statis- 
tics regarding each of the 105 counties’ 
progress. This has grown to a volume 
of 1,000 to 1,500 pages, packed full of 
reports on various methods of advanced 
farming as well as of figures gathered 
from the county assessors’ reports. 
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Twenty thousand of these are distrib- 
uted, mostly to residents of the State, 
but they are sent world wide, from 
Alaska to South Africa. It costs $10,000 
to $14,000 each edition. 

Many copies go to prominent papers, 
and such editorial mention as this in a 
New York paper results. “Sonnets on 
hens, herbs and hogs, odes on alfalfa and 
dithyrambs on Kansas men and women, 
are contained in the thousand-page bien- 
nial report of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture. A document full of hog 
and human nature, more fascinating than 
any work of fiction, it is infinitely differ- 
ent from the academic dullness expected 
from an agricultural board, and suggests 
an uplifted condition of the Kansas 
farmer that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.” 

Every three months are issued 15,000 
quarterly reports containing the papers 
read before the agricultural society and 
articles and information regarding cer- 
tain farm methods of direct interest. 
These go to a much wider constituency, 
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and, because they have valuable first- 
hand information, are in demand by 
Western farmers generally. In each is a 
boost for Kansas and its possibilities, 
adding to the advertising value an ap- 
peal to come to the State. 

Mimeographic copies of short articles 
about Kansas agriculture are sent week- 
ly to dailies in the pricipal cities of the 
country and to all the agricultural week- 
lies. These are furnished without cost 
to the recipients, postage excepted, and 
most of them are used. This, of itself, 
secures a vast amount of attention to the 
State as a crop-producing section. 

In. the secretary’s office is a list of 
over 10,000 names, many of which are 
of Kansans, but including those of farm- 
ers of prominence all thru the Eastern 
States, to which matter of all sorts is 
mailed at intervals. This includes re- 
ports, booklets and cards as well as the 
frequent press reports of crop conditions 
during the growing season. 

Secretary Coburn does not believe in 
“release dates” for news. No matter 














F. D. COBURN AND SOME OF HIS AGRICULTURAL REPORTS 


Some of these are issued biennially; most of them are quarterlies. 
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how keen is the desire for information 
or how insistent the demand of the news- 
papers, all have the same chance. He 
mails his reports when they are ready— 
and all are mailed at once and are re- 
leased for publication on receipt. It may 
be that.the afternoon papers will ‘scoop’ 
their rivals, or the matter may not be in 
the office until after they go to press. He 
plays no favorites. 

Particularly striking is a service en- 
tirely outside the routine and some of it 
paid for by the secretary himself. This 
is a series of cards and booklets, each 
emphasizing one feature of Kansas crop 
raising. ‘The Corns That Kansas Farm- 
ers Have” is the title of one, and it 
shouts, “In Corn Kansas Is a Billion- 
aire! In Twenty Years It Has Pro- 
duced 2,957,122,161 Bushels, Worth 
$821,000,000. It Is the Monarch Cereal 
and Prosperity’s Barometer.” “Alfalfa’s 
Affinity” is another—and of course the 
reference is to Kansas soil. 

A striking: card is entitled “A Differ- 
ence in Corns.” It shows a row of short, 
half-filled nubbins and a trio of big, 
handsome ears with the legend: 

“If yours are like those on the right you 
are likely to be left.” 

“If those on the left, you are right.” 

On the back of the Board of Agricul- 
ture’s envelopes, in facsimile of Secre- 
tary Coburn’s chirography, are such mes- 
sages as these: 

“Did you notice it? Uncle Sam’s report 
says Kansas raised in 1901 more than one- 
thirtieth of all the wheat in the world!” 

“In 1903, Kansas raised one-seventh of the 
wheat crop of the United States.” 

“All the world talks about the great wheat 
crops of Kansas, but wheat is not our fore- 
most product. 

“The wheat makes us famous, but it is our 
corn that makes us wealthy.” 

Little wonder that when a letter was 
started in New York a few days ago, ad- 
dressed “To the Man Who Made Kansas 
Famous, Topeka,” it went straight to 
Secretary Coburn, as intended. 

Probably no one feature of the Board’s 
advertising is so widely read and dis- 
cussed as its 10,000 holiday cards, sent 
out each year. These are 6 by 7 inches, 
with a ribbon hanger. On one side is a 


condensed statement of the crop produc- 
tion of the State for the past season, 
with some totals for a decade or a com- 
parison with previous seasons. 


On the 
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Once 
it was a fac-simile quotation from a 
classic essay by the Kansas master of 
prose, John James Ingalls, beginning, 


reverse is some striking design. 


“The grassy quadrangle which 
geographers call Kansas.” Again it was 
some pictures of babies with the legend, 
“The Race Suicide Problem as Dealt 
with in Kansas.” One of the earliest 
was a panel reading : 

“Kansas—Did you notice it? Uncle Sam’s 
Year Book for 1901 says that Kansas raised 
in that year almost 24 per cent. more wheat 
than any State in the Union. Did you absorb 
it? Uncle Sam’s Year Book says that in the 
five years ending with 1900, the wheat and 
corn raised by Kansas was worth more by 
nearly $17,000,000 than that of any other 
State, while Iowa ranked third, Missouri 
third and Ohio seventh. Whosoever will may 
come !” : eareie 

With the coming of prosperity in more 
striking prominence appeared on the 
card a handsomely gowned young wom- 
an and this letter in fac-similie of a girl’s 
writing : 

“Dear MARGUERITE—This year’s fourth cut- 
ting of our alfalfa was so heavy and brought 
such a good price that Pa says I must have 
a new auto, a grand piano, or take a trip 
around the world. Which would you do? 

GLapys. 

“The Zephyrs, Paradise, Kansas, November 
30, 1907.” 

As an appeal to feminine readers this 
was one message : 


-Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
“Dear Mrs. KANsAs—This is to tell you how 
much you have done for me. I was unable 
to stand alone, or walk a step without assist- 
ance. I could take no solid food; my only 
diet was a few spoonfuls of milk, and at night 
my sleep was irregular. I was induced to try 
your Balmy Air prescription, along with your 
Vegetable and Cereal Food preparations, and 
now, after one month, I sleep well, and, as my 
photograph shows, am stronger than ever be: 
fore, and can walk anywhere without help. I 
recommend your treatment to all persons of 

my age, and especially ladies. 
“Yours for health, 

_ GERTRUDE.” 
Then there was a pyramid, each step 
a year, with Kansas’s wheat yield show- 
ing the greatest of any State in the 
Union four years out of six. Following 
it was a panel with comparisons favor- 
able to Kansas in wheat and corn, end- 

ing with, “Whosoever will may come.” 
They vary from year to year, and each 
is interesting and timelv. These cards 
are sent broadcast to every paper and 
magazine of prominence in the country, 
and will be found hanging over many 
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editorial desks because of their novelty 
and attractiveness. 

All this is outside of Mr. Coburn’s 
writing on agricultural topics for farm 
papers and magazines, of which he does 
a great deal, each contribution affording 
publicity of the best kind. 

The results of advertising are not al- 
ways directly traceable, but often is 
there definite accomplishment. Thou- 
sands of letters of inquiry reach the sec- 
retary’s desk. They come largely from 
farmers in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
other States of the Middle States. They 
ask about the chance for a new settler, 
the prices of land, the best place to lo- 
cate. Always they request more litera- 
ture about Kansas. Once interested, 
there is a large presumption that the 
next homeseekers’ excursion will bring 
the writer on a tour of inspection. For- 
eign officials write asking for reports 
and occasionally a prospective immigrant 
from over-seas pleads for more light on 
the possibilities of the “American Des- 
ert.” 

An influential by-product is in the ad- 
vertising of firms, banks and municipali- 
ties of the State, which include quota- 
tions from the society’s literature. 


Out of it all has been crystallized a 
sentiment that Kansas soil is marvelously 
productive, that its farming methods are 
progressive, and that it offers oppor- 
tunities for prosperous agriculture. It 
has convinced the Eastern investor that 
he can safely buy Kansas real estate 
mortgages; it has energized the reserve 
cities toward securing the deposits of 
Kansas banks; it has brought to the 
State writers for the press and has pro- 
duced magazine articles and newspaper 
stories that teem with enthusiasm. The 
authors make their first visit to the secre- 
tary’s office and from Mr. Coburn secure 
the facts and figures on which to base 
their contributions. 


The more direct and definite effect has 
been on the restless farm population of 
the Middle States—such older settled 
commonwealths as Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin. There land is high, and 
based on its value the income is not 
large. The farmer with a growing fam- 
ily seeks a location where with equal ad- 
vantages in home life he can secure more 
land. His “figuring” takes some such 
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form as this: “My 10o-acre farm is 
worth $15,000. With that money I can 
buy 200 or 300 acres farther west, as 
good soil and with proper tillage as pro- 
ductive. Where shall I go?” 

Naturally he turns to the statistics and 
reports and selects the locality that can 
present the best argument. So States vie 
with each other, land dealers overwhelm 
him with real estate prospectuses, rail- 
way companies deluge him with book- 
lets. Lecturers travel from town to 
town with maps, moving pictures and 
stereopticon exhibits, endeavoring to 
convince him of the opportunities of- 
fered. His confidence is strongest, how- 
ever, in official records, and when he 
receives a bulletin stamped with authority 
it ranks above those which he suspects 
of prejudice or financial motive. So the 
State publications receive a consideration 
others fail to obtain and he is induced to 
investigate—which in the end means usu- 
ally the moving of his family to a new 
home. This is the strength of persistent, 
effective State advertising, and its value 
has been demonstrated in thousands of 
instances. 

Has Kansas’s publicity campaign been 
worth its cost? 

In its pioneer period the State was 
handicapped by failures and disappoint- 
ments. It was derided as an investment 
field and had: to overcome a prejudice 
affecting influential factors in develop- 
ment. Yet despite these trials of earlier 
years, when settlement was new and 
farmers had not been educated in meth- 
ods adapted to soil and climatic condi- 
tions, Kansas gained in population in the 
past decade 15 per cent. Nebraska gained 
11.8 per cent. Missouri gained 6 per 
cent. Iowa lost .3 per cent. Conditions 
were similar in all this group of States. 

If advertising pays business men or 
a municipality, why not a State? Every 
added family means larger sale for prod- 
ucts, greater business for railroads, more 
wages for employees, higher prices for 
land, and increasing activity for towns 
and cities. But for its publicity depart- 
ment the success attending Kansas agri- 
culture would today be dimly understood 
instead of being noted from coast to 
coast. Wealth and population have fol- 
lowed the heralding of its accomplish- 
ments. Kansas believes it has ‘paid. 

ABILENE, KANSAS. 
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HERE are at present ten cities in 

— the world with a population of 

over 1,000,000. Of these, three 

are in the United States. Russia is the 

only other country to have more than 
one city of this size. 

London leads with a population of 
Over 7,000,000; but its area is Over 440,- 
000 acres. The area of Greater New 
York is less than half that of London. 
If New York City could annex enough 
of its suburbs to make its area equal to 
that of London, it would at present have 
a population of over 6,000,000. Even 
without annexing any more territory, 
New York may, within twenty years, 
become the greatest city in the world. 
If it were possible to include suburbs, as 
has been done by London, it might be- 



















































































come the leader within ten years. The 
area of Registration London, not 1n- 














cluding the outer ring, is 74,839 acres. 
On this territory is found a population 
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of nearly 5,000,000, but within the past 
decade the population of the old eity of 
London has actually decreased. Busi- 
ness is crowding residences from the 
center. 

Berlin has recently annexed suburbs 
with a population of nearly 1,000,000. 
It seems likely that when figures are 
available it will be discovered that Ber- 
lin has displaced Paris as the third city 
in the world. The following are th: 
population and area of the ten largest 
cities in the world at the latest date for 
which figures are available: 


City. Area in Acres. Popu'ati n 
London + <cen e's sere cee 7,252,962 
New Ole ....6..62s+ ee 4,706,883 
ae 19,280 2,763,393 
ee 2,186,079 
ND a suc cccb-> sss cow oe 2,185,283 
a). Se een 30,686 2,085,888 
7 SA ee ee 15,698 2,070,690 
St. Petersburg ......... 22,091 1,678,000 
Philadelphia ............ 81,828 1,549,008 
NS eer rere 17,654 1,359,254 
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Browning 

Roserrt BROWNING, whom an increas- 
ing number of admirers delight to pro- 
claim the noblest singer of the great Vic- 
torian choir and the master poet of his 
time, as he is easily the most voluminous 
English poet since Shakespeare, has been 
also the subject of more writing by other 
hands than any other English poet ex- 
cept Shakespeare. And this is not sur- 
prising, for he sang new songs in a new 
way; he wrote (too often for the early 
growth of h‘s reputation) of difficult and 
recondite subjects, providing vast mate- 
rial for literary discussion; and, nobly 
beautiful and joyous forever as are 
many of his works, the life he lived was 
as nobly beautiful a poem as any that he 
wrote. Half a score of Lives of the poet 
have been published, varying in length 
and scope from the authoritative two- 
volume “Life and Letters of Robert 
Brown'ng,”’ by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
who had the advantage of a close friend- 
ship with Browning, to Mr. Arthur 
Waugh’s charmingly written little ac- 
count in the coat-pocket series of “West- 
minster Biographies.” Yet there is room 
and welcome for another that so abun- 
dantly justifies itself as does the recently 
published Life by two English students 
and loyers of Browning’s poetry.* 

Prof. Hall Griffin had amassed much 
material for a biography of Browning, 
whose career and writings had been for 
many years a principal subject of his 
thought and study, and had written 
about half of his projected work when 
death struck the pen from his hand. Mr. 
Minchin, on the advice of the late Prof. 
John Churton Collins, undertook the 
completion of the work in accordance 
wth Professor Griffin’s plans, and so 
successfully has he accomplished that 
difficult task that the book has the artistic 
unity, both in structure and in style, of 
a finished and well-rounded whole. The 
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*Tue Lire oF Roz-rt BRowNin-. 
His Writings, His Family, and His Friends. By 
W. Hall Griffin. Comvrieted and Edited by Harry 
Christopher Minchin. With Thirty-seven Illustrations, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50 net. 


auihor’s purpose was to produce a biog- 
raphy that should be both fuller and 
more exact than those of his prede- 
cessors, and this has been achieved. 

The book is not a study of the life of 
Browning seen thru a temperament, like 
those, for instance, of the late William 
Sharp and of Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
(both brilliant and both charming, in” 
their different ways), but is a record 
based upon a sympathetic review and 
interpretation of accepted facts. Numer- 
ous errors of fact and of inference, made 
unwittingly in the earlier biographies, 
are corrected; for to this end a mass of 
new material was available. As an ex- 
ample of what this means: Mrs. Orr did 
not have access to the “Letters of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing,’ the four volumes of Browning's 
letters privately printed by Mr. Wise, or 
the unpubl’shed diary of Alfred Domett 
( Browning’s “Waring” ), which last was 
practically discovered by Professor Grif- 
fin; and further recollections and remin- 
iscences by scores of the poet's contem- 
poraries have been given to the world 
since her book appeared. Professor 
Griffin had been at great pains to iden- 
tify the sites of the poet’s early homes in 
London; ‘thence had followed him to 
Asolo and Florence; had made pilgrim- 
ages to the various regions of Italy vis- 
ited by Browning and his wife, and had 
visited La Saisiaz and Venice and other 
places where Browning had sojourned in 
his later years. 

So th's book traces more accurately 
than any other the life of the poet from 
year to year. No systematic interpreta- 
tion of poems is attempted, such as ‘is 
included in Professor Dowden’s “Robert 
Browning,” nor any detailed criticism; 
but everything that has been discovered 
as to their origins, the’r growth and their 
reception by the public is included. New 
light is thrown on the ways Browning 
found or chose themes for his poems, 
and on his mental processes. Thruout 
his life he was a lover and student of 
books as well as of men. He was never 
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a literary or historical antiquary. His 
varied knowledge came to him in the 
most natural way. As a youth he read 
extensively among the historical works 
in his father’s library, and thus uncon- 
sciously developed that tendency toward 
historical accuracy which is so singularly 
combined in him with imaginative power. 
While his learning was very wide and 
varied, our author asserts that his “ex- 
treme erudition” “is often more apparent 
than real,” and proceeds to show that 
many of the poet’s notes to his ‘‘Para- 
celsus” that seem to savor of “vast re- 
Search” were indeed copied from an 
ancient author. But it is no reproach to 
him that he gathered knowledge wher- 
ever he found it. One of the greatest 
attestations to his genius is that “the 
most important source” of all his works 
is Robert Browning. 

Many details of a singularly beautiful 
and happy life are here given for the first 
time, but none among them detracts in 
any way from the image the world 
already had of a virile, noble, pure- 
minded, lovable man. Browning has 
long been recognized as a powerful reli- 
gious teacher, but the exact nature of his 
personal beliefs has puzzled many people. 
An interesting sidelight is flashed on this 
question by Domett’s diary. Byron’s 
assertion of the soul’s nothingness in 
comparison with the ocean is attacked 
“somewhat boisterously” in “Fifine at 
the Fair” and again in “La Saisiaz”; 
and when Domett exprest surprise there- 
at (since his friend had been devoted to 
Byron in earlier years), Browning 
averred that he protested against it as a 
Christian. “I never heard him, I think,” 
comments the diarist, “avow his Chris- 
tianity distinctly in his own person, ex- 
cept on this occasion.” 


Greek Immigration to the United States. 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2. 

This volume on Greek immigration is 
the first detailed investigation of the 

Greek element mingling itself with other 

foreign elements of the United States. 

The Greek population of the United 

States appears to have grown from 

about 8,000 in 1900 to about 185,000 in 

1910. It is therefore becoming more of 
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a so-called problem, as we are wont to 
call our social groups of nationalities 
newly arrived. It appears that there are 
several colonies of Greeks in different 
parts of the United States, one in Chi- 
cago numbering about 15,000; one in 
Lowell, Mass., numbering about 7,000; 
one in Lincoln, Neb., and one in New 
York, less distinctive than the others, 
numbering about 20,000. The author 
points out that the Greeks have gone into 
the candy business, shoe shining parlors, 
and the peddling of flowers very largely. 
He concludes that financially the Greek 
finds his life in America an improvement 
over the one he left. On the other hand, 
he deprecates the padrone system, by 
which Greek boys are brought over here 
and maintained in crowded quarters and 
under degenerating conditions. He be- 
lieves that the Greek can add to Amer- 
ican life some of the elements of Greek 
life, such as “hospitality, courtesy, music 
love of outdoors and the tempering of 
business activity with a certain amount 
of leisure and social intercourse.” “On 
the other hand, America has much to 
give the Greek in respect of commercial 
honesty, unselfishness, truthfulness, har- 
mony, stability, regard for women and 
children, and social virtue.” 


& 


Essays in Fallacy. By Andrew MacPhail. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 

In spite of all his oxymorons, this au- 
thor is a complete conservative. He is 
that, much more than he is image- 
breaker, when he declares that “All 
novels are written for women except the 
few which are worth writing;” and 
again: “To speak of the ‘American wo- 
man’ as if she were confined to, or even 
especially characteristic of, the United 
States, is as if one were to assume that 
the common scale which destroys apple 
trees is found nowhere else than in San 
José.” It is likely, he adds, that the 
“American woman” was introduced into 
the States at a very early period; and, 
finding the environment favorable, throve 
“with coarse luxuriousness.” Mr. Mac- 
Phail is singularly ungallant in his 
images: he even draws an analogy from 
the case of the “Old English” black rat 
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and the “Hanoverian” brown rat, Mon- 
golian in origin: 

“And yet the analogy is scarcely convincing, 
since rats increase and multiply by the proc- 
ess of ordinary generation, whilst the type 
under consideration breeds only very sparing- 
ly: By a process of calculated sterility, which 
eventually becomes automatic, she attains to 
the illusory reward of childlessness.” 
Childlessness, divorce, and some other 
social phenomena not so hackneyed, are 
emphasized by the Canadian critic. 
“Previous to the year 1840,” he writes, 
“the increase in population by native re- 
production was seven times greater than 
the growth of immigration.” Washing- 
ton and Jefferson estimated that by 1875 
their country would contain sixty million 
native-born Americans. “As a matter of 
fact, according to the census of 1900, th 
numbers were not more than forty-two 
iillions.” In reporting upon this situ- 
ation, the essayist is led astray by no ex- 
aggerated affection for our native-born. 
But the American woman is_ not 
Mr. MacPhail’s sole fallacy. He scores 
with brilliancy English as well as cis-At- 
lantic phases in education. He is very 
skeptical as to the Oxford experiment 
in workingmen’s “education.” As for 
the traditional program, its main result 
was, he says, “that boys with minds 
which were capable of improvement were 
educated and became leaders of men. 
The boys without such minds were rele- 
gated to their own place without loss of 
time The aim of the American 
method is to bring the whole mass up 
to the same level, with the result that 
there are few leaders and many unedu- 
cated.” 

as 
The Revolutions of Civilization. By W. M 
Flinders Petrie. 16mo, pp. 131. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 75 cents. 

This attractive little book belongs to 
“Harper’s Library of Living Thought,” 
and is half text and half pictures. The 
aim of the author, who is unsurpassed 
as an authority in Egyptian excavations, 
is to prove that there is a succession of 
waves of civilization, now developed 
and now degraded, as shown in the 
products of art, particularly sculpture. 
This he shows with no difficulty as to 
Egyptian art. For example, the Hyksos 
invasion was followed by degradation, 
and there followed later the higher stage 
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of the eighteenth dynasty. 
better art of Crete was at one time 
crushed by the Dorian invasion. So far, 
good; but the author then proceeds to 
show that for a period of seven thou- 
sand years the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tion in Egypt has synchronized with 
similar stages in Crete, Greece, Italy and 
the Middle Ages of Europe. Here there 
is room for the personal equation in 
judgment and choice, particularly where 
the materials are scanty, and the scholar 
is in danger of selecting what will best 
fit his purpose. In every age there were 
better and worse examples of art. Then, 
be it remembered, in those older dynas- 
ties there are serious questions of chro- 
nology to be considered, and Professor 
Petrie’s scheme adds some thousands of 
years to that of the German and Amer- 
ican Egyptologists. Further, where 
parallelism between Egypt and Crete is 
shown, this is only natural, as, quite as 
far back as 2,000 B. C. there was con- 
stant commerce between the two. The 
evidence for contemporaneity would be 
more remarkable if it could be shown 
that the flourishing periods in Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian art corresponded 
with those in Egypt, the materials for 
the former not being lacking, but entire- 
ly overlooked by our author. While he 
makes the average interval between his 
eight periods of depression to be 1,330 
years, it would be hard to discover any- 
thing secular in the causes; certainly 
China and Japan are not under his law, 
and the high Babylonian mark of the 
Elder Babylonian Sargon synchronizes 
with Egyptian decline, if we are to fol- 
low the author’s chronology. Barring 
these points of doubt, the book is full of 
suggestion and well worth study. 
a 


Equally, the 


Incidents of My Life, Professional—Liter- 
ary—Social with Services in the Cause 
of Ireland. By Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M.D., LL.D. 500 pages; 27 illustrations. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $s. 

If variety is the spice of life, Dr. 
Emmet has had abundance of it, and if 
spice makes for happiness then he must 
have been happy. A Southerner born 
who had to live in New York during 
the Civil War, a collector of autographs 
whose reputation is worldwide and 
whose collection of Americana made 
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him an 
surgeon 


authority on the subject, a 
who revolutionized his spe- 
cialty of women's diseases and whose 
name and book became known  thru- 
out the medical world, surely that is 
a life full enough to satisfy the most 
ardently strenuous. In spite of its busy- 
ness Dr. Emmet is in his eighty-fourth 
year, hale and hearty, vigorous of mind 
and active of body except for a badly 
broken limb hurt two or three times 
afterward, and is a living illustration, 
apparently, that having a number of 
things to do and keeping them all 
the time so that there is scarcely a 
moment of relaxation, is the best possi- 
ble way to prepare for a long life. This 
busy man has written out many of the 
incidents of his life in a chatty, personal 
way that makes them not only interest- 
ing, but valuable for the future historian. 
There is lots of American politics, there 
is plenty of gossip with regard to Irish 
aftairs, there is an abundance of refer- 
ence to the women folks and their ways, 
and to New York and its hospitals, its 
politics, both medical and municipal, its 
politicians, its fashionables, all the sub- 
jects that are of perennial interest. 

Twice during an epidemic of cholera in 

New York, Emmet went over to his im- 

migrant hospital on the Island and found 

that not only all the patients, but all the 
nurses in his department, were dead. 

Twice during epidemics of typhus fever 

he himself caught the fever. On the last 

train that left New York for the South 
at the beginning of the war Dr. Emmet, 

a native of Virginia, was a passenger, 

because he felt it his bounden duty to 

throw in his lot with his State. Presi- 
dent Davis sent him back to his wife and 
family, telling him that they had more 
physicians than they knew what to do 
with. He will probably be remembered 
best for his great collection of Ameri- 
cana, which, under the name of the 
Kennedy-Emmet collection, is at the 
Lenox Library. 
” 

Pioneer Priests of North America, 1642- 
1710. By the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S. J. 
Volume III: Among the Algonquins. New 
York: The America Press. $2. 

In the final volume of “Pioneer 

Priests,” entitled Among the Algonquins, 

we find a mass of material valuable to 
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the historian and of deep interest to 
those of us who know the romantic spell 
of the French episode in American his- 
tory. One must confess, however, that 
the reverend author has failed to knit 
his materials together. into a compact 
whole—or, indeed, into any kind of 
whole at all. The two preceding volumes 
of this series told the story of missionary 
endeavor among the Iroquois and Hu- 
rons; here it is the Algonquins. The Al- 
gonquins were, as our readers know, a 
Northern tribe, counting New England 
as their country, as also the shores of 
the Hudson, New Jersey, parts of States 
as far south as North Carolina and as 
far west as Wisconsin, and a great part 
of Canada. The heroism and abnegation 
of many of the French Jesuits who 
ministered to these savages is an uncon- 
troverted and glorious fact in colonial 
history. Among her priests, as among 
her governors and commanders, France 
sent out to the New World men of great 
worth. A combination of circumstances 
tended to diminish the effectiveness of 
their labors—even tho the fruits of those 
labors were not, even in themselves, in- 
considerable. Portraits, natural scenery 
and maps are reproduced, adding to the 
value of the present study. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that Father Campbell 
neglects to cite the “uncollected docu- 
ments preserved in the archives of Cana- 
dian Government and private institu- 
tions” upon which, in part, he bases his 
narrations. 
s 


The Pianoforte and Its Music. 
Edward Krehbiel. New 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s new book is the con- 


By Henry 
York: Charles 


cluding volume of Messrs. Scribners’ 
valuable series of practical treatises 


called “The Music Lovers’ Library.” It 
is not too much to siy at once that it is 
the best “popular” work on its subject 
that has yet been written in English. It 
should serve to correct many misconcep- 
tions, or, rather, some misconceptions 
held by many people who are more or 
less fond of good music, concerning the 
evolution of the most popular of musical 
instruments, concerning the great com- 
posers who have written the best music 
for it, and concerning the development 
of the virtuosi who have won fame by 
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playing upon it. Of the three parts into 
which the book is divided, the first traces 
the development of the pianoforte of to- 
day from its primitive prototypes and 
medieval precursors —the monochord 
the clavichord, the harpsichord, the dul- 
cimer, and illustrates concretely and 
graphically “the tremendous progress 
made in the art of pianoforte construc- 
tion from the time of the invention of 
the instrument till now.” The second, 
which is rightly the longest part of the 
book, deals with the composers, from 
the earliest writers of clavier music, the 
predecessors of Bach, to such “national- 
ists” as Saint-Saéns. Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff, Debussy, Sgambati, and many 
others among the living today. The final 
section, devoted to the development of 
the art of pianoforte playing, ends with 
Rubinstein and Hans von Bilow. The 
whole book is a rare combination of his- 
torical learning and critical exposition 
set forth in a style of distinction, ease 
and grace. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....Paul Goodman signs the little History 
of the Jews in the “Temple Primer” series 
of E, P. Dutton (35 cents). 


....For those who do not object to taking 
their literature in snippets, The Essential 
Poetry of Pope, compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam Walker (Dutton; 50 cents), will prove 
a handy and attractive volume. 


....An effort more ambitious than success- 
ful is that of C. E. Wheeler’s: the translation 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy in rimed verse, the 
triple rhythm of the original being reproduced. 
(Dutton, three volumes; $1 each). 


....The Rev. Washington Gladden of Co- 
lumbus discusses The Labor Question (Pil- 
grim Press, 75 cents) in a sane, sympathetic 
and Christian spirit and points very clearly 
vhat should be the attitude of the Church in 
this crisis. 


....A most attractive book of essays, by Sir 
George Douglas, on Scottish Poetry, from 
Drummond of Hawthornden to Fergusson. 
comes to us from the Macmillan Company 
($1.50). These lectures were first delivered 
in the University of Glasgow. 

..In the heyday of the suffrage movement, 
The Religion of Beauty in Woman, by Profes- 
sor Jefferson B. Fletcher (Macmillan, $1.25) 
ts an excellent divertissement. The volume is 
to serious criticism what the sweets are to the 
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roast. The Renaissance and its aftermath 
furnish his types and documents. The essays 
are written in a light and entertaining style, 
and in spite of the wide reading which they 
show will not repel by erudition nor dismay by 
philosophical profundity. 

....Bees have ever been a species attractive 
to poet and prose writer. Tickner Edwardes 
in The Lore of the Honey Bee (Dutton; 50 
cents) shows himself to be an attentive read- 
er of bee-literature, and to have, besides, per- 
sonal knowledge of the ancient craft of bee- 
keeping. 

....Florence Holbrook’s Dramatic Reader 
for Lower Grades (American Book Co., 40 
cents), consists of sixteen simple dramatiza- 
tions of familiar stories, mostly out of folk- 
lore. The use of the book in the fourth or 
fifth grade should prove an interesting ex- 
periment. 


..An acquaintance with Mendel’s theory 
of heredity sufficient to comprehend modern 
discussions of evolution is not easy for the 
general reader to acquire. Drinkwater’s Lec- 
ture on Mendelism (Dutton; $1) is useful for 
that purpose, as it gives a brief and clear ex- 
planation. 


....Lewis Waller, the English romantic 
actor, will play the rdle of the runaway monk 
in the dramatization of “The Garden of 
Allah” to be produced at the Century Theatre 
in New York (formerly the New Theatre) 
under the direction of Liebler & Co. The 
play is announced for October 20. 


....-Part One of Mineral Resources of the 
United States, Calendar year 1909, is a volume 
of over 600 pages, devoted to Metals; Part 
Two (Nonmetals) extends to 942 pages, if 
we include the index. Valuable statistics and 
articles signed by experts make these volumes 
valuable for reference (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 


....The novelist Myrtle Reed left an estate 
estimated to be worth $200,000. The estate is 
to be held in trust till her parents die, v hen it 
will be transferred to her husband. Novelists’ 
estates do not vary in proportion with their 
merit as writers, nor even with their popu- 
larity, for Marion Crawford left his heirs, it is 
said, less than one-fourth as much. 


....It speaks well for Italy that a series of 
popular lectures given at the University of 
Padua by Achille Loria on Contemporary So- 
cial Problems (Scribner's, $1) can deal with 
modern economic difficulties so frankly and 
tolerantly. The author urges a voluntary and 
radical reconstruction of our social system as 
the only alternative to a violent revolution. 
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...."Proper it is to fast with him who feeds le doux fruit de vie” and can do nothing bet- 


the needy in the morning.” “Religion consists 
alone in the service of the people; it finds no 
place in the rosary, or prayer rug or tattered 
garment.” “Be lenient with thy slave for he 
may one day become a king, like a pawn that 
becomes a queen.” These and many other 
Persian aphorisms and parables may be found 
in the Bustan of Sadi, the latest issue of ‘The 
Wisdom of the East Series” (Dutton, 50 
cents). 


.... Harvard Studies in Comparative Lit- 
erature” open most promisingly, for volume 
one is Professor George Santayana’s Three 
Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, Goethe. 
This is a brilliant exercise in criticism, and 
deserves extended review, in spite of the 
author’s modesty in describing himself as an 
“amateur” bringing to his subject only fa- 
miliar material. Professor Santayana’s style 
is always a delight. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University. ) 

“As modern civilized society is organized, at least 
two fundamental spiritual facts are obvious: First, 
that the current of modern progress in the various 
organized activities of men is impelled more largely 
than ever before by good will; and, secondly, that 


so far as the irdividual man is kind he is happy, 
even if he is not materially prosperous.” 


This is the essence of William Allen White’s 
Theory of Spiritual Progress given as a Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Columbia University 
and reprinted by the Gazette Press, Emporia, 
Kansas, an inspiring message coming from 
one who has become famous thru his skill at 
interpreting popular feeling and reading the 
signs of the times. 


....The University of California is pub- 
lishing the second volume of the series of 
Spanish and early Californian texts under the 
auspices of the Academy of Pacific Coast His- 
tory. The first number contains the original 
Spanish and an English translation of the 
Diary of Vicente Vila, commander of one of 
the vessels of the Portola expedition from 
La Paz to San Diego in 1759. The second 
section of the new volume gives the names 
signed to the constitution of the Vigilance 
Committee, and No. 3 the Diary of Pedro 
Fages of the San Francisco expedition of 
1770. 


....The critic of the Mercure de France 
declares that in D’Annunzio’s “The Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian” the poet’s -nras- 
tery of the French language is not what the 
press agent has represented it. The distin- 
guished Italian must not imagine he is writing 
in French because he uses words out of a 
French dictionary, he says; “this delusion 
has given birth to a formless and inane ver- 
biage that is meaningless even in the reading,” 
and adds his account of the rehearsals. Mlle. 
Rubinstein tries to pronounce “en mangeant 


ter than “en manchant le du frit de fie,” 
whereat the angry dramatist: “Mais non, ce 
n'est pas ca, mademoiselle. Il faut dire: en 
manzant lé doux frrouit dé vie...Parlez donc 
frangais, qué diable!” 

_...The distinctive feature of the Dictionary 
of French and English, English and French, 
compiled by John Bellows, revised and en- 
larged by William Bellows, with the assistance 
of MM. Marrot and Friteau (Holt), is the 
arrangement of Frangais-Anglais and English- 
French on the same page. Thus on pages 71-2 
one may, under the former head, find the 
verb assister, “to be present (4, at) to attend 
(a),” etc., while below one may compare the 
English verb, assist, “assister: aider (in, a). 
For the student of languages this is a remark- 
ably convenient arrangement, also equally 
logical and instructive. This edition is an 
enlarged edition of the Bellows pocket diction- 
ary, godsend of travelers. In its present form 
(12mo; pp. 689) the work will prove useful 
in library, class-room and office—as we have 
already proved it. 


....The theories of art and the speculations 
in science found in Leonardo da Vinci’s secret 
notebook form a tempting theme for the nov- 
elist. The latest to utilize them is an Ameri- 
can author who in the name of “Guglielmo 
Scala” writes a romance of Monna Lisa 
(Crowell, $1). He handles his material well 
in the creation of the Renaissance atmosphere, 
but the book has nothing of the scope and 
power of its chief competitor in this field, 
Merejkowski’s “Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci.” Signor Scala is so enamored with the 
subtle smile of Monna Lisa that we suspect 
him of having stolen her portrait from the 
Louvre. Since the author of the novel is un- 
known and the purloiner of the picture is un- 
known what is more likely than that they are 
the same personr According to his theory 
the reason why Leonardo spent so many years 
in painting it is because he found all women 
in his sitter and had to make her sympathetic 
and cruel, heedless and tender by turns. 


....-M. Gémier’s National Traveling Thea- 
ter, which is to bring the highest dramatic art 
before the villagers of provincial France, was 
lately inaugurated on the Esplanade des In- 
valides. The play chosen was a somewhat 
sensational melodrama, “The Submarine 
‘Swallow.’” The theater consists of two vast 
tents, 170 feet long by 80 wide. While one is 
being used the other is on its way to the next 
stage, for it requires a day to put it up. The 
tents, stage, costumes, scenery, etc., are packed 
in thirty-seven vans, and form eight road 
trains. When fitted up the inside of the thea- 
ter is very pretty, with pink hangings sewn 
with painted garlands. The orchestra seats 
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are comfortable, and on each side there is a 
row of boxes, these boxes being the .vans 
which convey the actors on their travels. 
Other cars are used to support the floor, which 
slopes down toward the stage, so that every 
spectator obtains a good view. This theater 
will visit the farthest nooks and corners of 
France, and holds about 1,500 spectators. 


....Socialism and Individualism (John 
Lane, 75 cents) contains four reprinted tracts 
of the Fabian Society by Sidney Webb, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Sidney Ball and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
In Shaw’s essay on The /mpossibilities of 
Anarchism is to be found the often quoted 
paragraph : 

“Most people will tell you that communisn is 
known in this country only as a visionary project ad- 
vocated bya handful of amiable cranks. Then they 
will stroll across the common bridge, along the com- 
mon embankment, by the light of the common street 
light lamp shining alike on the just and the unjust, 
up the common street and into the common Trafalga- 
Square where on the smallest hint that communism 
is to be tolerated for an instant in a civilized coun- 
try, they will be handily bludgeoned by a como. 
policeman and haled off to the common gaol.” 

....Giorgio Vasari is known to readers 
everywhere as the author of the entertaining 
“Lives of the Most Excellent Painters, Sculp- 
tors and Architects.” Robert W. Carden, 
A.R.I., has made him the subject of a biog 
raphy and “study of the later renaissance in 
Italy’ (Holt; $4). Vasari belonged to the 
decadence, but his work as sculptor and 
painter is none the less of a certain impor- 
tance, and his life was one of unceasing ac- 
tivity. He was associated in one way or an- 
other with a good many men greater than 
himself. Mr. Carden’s book.is marked by 
painstaking scholarship. It is generously il- 
lustrated. 


...."An Outline of the True Mission of 
Art” is the sub-title of the Temple of Life, by 


Ernest Newlandsmith (Longmans). The 
work is essentially theoretical. ‘‘General 
Principles,” “The First Essential,” “Human 


Progress,” “Art in Its Relation to Humanity,” 
are some of the chapter headings. The fail- 
ure of modern art, of which this writer is 
persuaded, lies not in a lack of painting 
schools, concerts and magazines, but in “the 
misdirection of energy,” “the lack of a suffi- 
ciently lofty, sound and powerful motive 
principle.” The only possible restoration lies 
in a return to the religious ideal as “the one 
and only motive principle of life and work.” 


....We know that the “Home University 
Library” will “fill a long felt want” because 
we receive more letters asking for just such 
books than for any others, that is, for books 
that will give in brief and readable form a 
modern and competent treatment of some 
phase of science, question in economics or 
period in history. If our readers will send to 
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Henry. Holt & Co. for a list they will save 
us the trouble of answering some of their 
questions,so far as the books published are 
concerfled, and we are willing to recommend 
in advance the future issues of the series. In 
our issue of June 29 we discussed at some 
length the first volumes of the Library. The 
more recent issues are Medieval Europe, by 
H. W. C. Davis; Evolution, by J. Arthur 
Thomson; /ntroduction to Mathematics, by A. 
D. Whitehead; The Animal World, by F. W. 
Gamble, and The Science of Wealth, by J. A. 
Hobson (75 cents each). 


.e..In The Medieval Town Series, the 
Story of Padua (Dutton; $1.75) is told with 
much detail by Cesare Foligno. <A short ac- 
count is given of the early history, but the 
main thread of the narrative begins in the 
eleventh century and ends in 1509 when Pa- 
duan history merges with that of Venice. The 
long record of petty disputes and the strug- 
gles between families and officials of state and 
Church is rather wearisome, but the account 
of the university and the historical descrip- 
tions of the art and architecture of this fa- 
mous city are very interesting and informing, 
aided as they are by many sketches and pho- 
tographic illustrations prepared by Giovanni 
Vianello. 


.-George Hamlin Fitch is a newspaper 
writer who takes pleasure in turning from 
the thousand and one new books to those 
which do not depend upon novelty for their 
appeal. In Comfort Found in Good Old 
Books (San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co.) 
he discusses anything and everything, from 
the classics in English ttanslation to “Don 
Quixote” and Omar Khayyam, from the “Ara- 
bian Nights” to St. Augustine’s “Confessions” 
and Boswell’s “Johnson.” Originally these 
little papers appeared in a Sunday newspaper. 
They are well calculated to tempt others than 
the author away from the ephemeral and un- 
essential. This is an-attractive volume, with 
many illustrations from portraits. 

....Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, by 
Carrie Adell Strahorn (Putnam’s; $4.00). A 
pioneer and joyous spirit must have been 
the heritage of Mrs. Strahorn. The dear 
lady tells her experiences of travel thirty- 
four years ago 1n the then unconquered West, 
as gaily and spontaneously as tho she were 
relating them to a friend in a familiar talk. 
She. has no tragedy to record, but plenty of 
adventurous rides thru the Indian country, 
sojourns in frontier towns when they were 
anything but the quiet, well-behaved com- 
munities of today, and wild rushes down 
steep mountain grades clinging to the cow- 
catcher of an engine, when she and her hus- 
band, whom she calls “Pard,” forsook the 
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trail for the rail. The book has many illus- 
trations, ranging from beautiful color plates, 
by Charles M. Russell, to some very poor 
sketches. This unconventional record 8 cities 
that began to be in the seventies has a value 
out of proportion to its place as a work of 
literature. 


.We have heard the complaint raised that 
it will be impossible for historians of the fu- 
ture to have access to our newspaper files: 
these occupy too much space in libraries and 
are not going to last, anyway—they are printed 
on such wretched paper. The problem is 
solved by photography. “The complete file 
of a newspaper for one year,” writes a French 
journalist, can be so photographed that it wi!l 
occupy the space of an ordinary octavo vol- 
ume, “and will be better preserved on gelatine 
than on paper.” 


.Some literary forgeries are more par 
donable than others. Chatterton’s seemed jus- 
tified to the romantics, furnishing as they did 
the “copy” for melodrama. The Vicar 
Morwenstow, in passing off his “And Shall 
Trelawney Die?” as a Cornish antiquity en- 
riched balladry as well as duped Sir Walter. 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark 
Free Library, and a contributor to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, put forth eighteen months ago “The 
Old Li -rar.ans Almaiack, andtookin a good 
many reviewers with it, inciuding those of the 
New York Sun and Evening Post; profess- 
ing to have disinterred an eighteenth century 
pamphlet. Prosper Mérimée was even more 
ambitious than the Vicar of Morwenstow and 
Mr, Dana: and no less successful. A con 
tributor to the Annales littéraires et politiques 
recalls the circumstance that he entered litera- 
ture by the door of a mystification. One of 
his first works bore the title: “La Guzla, or a 
Selection of Illyrian Verses Collected in Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Croatia, and Herzegovinia.” 
The volume appeared in 1827, when the r°ge 
for the exotic was in ffill swing. It was even 
translated into German by a Doctor Gerhart, 
and into Russian by the great Pushkin, It 
was, of course, an anthclogy of Mérimée’s 
own invention. In one of the later French 
editions, the author explained the deception; 


“I was dying to go to observe the svcal color ot 
that province, where it still existed . . . Alas! 
only one thirg was wanting—money.’ 


He discussed his voyage with his friend, 
Ampére, till the thought came to him, why 
rot write his book first and go to Croatia 
afterward, on the proceeds? Mérimée it was 
who wrote the “Théatre de Clara Gazul.” 
Those who were duped by this second fraud 
ought to have known better: for Gazul and 
Guzla come to very much the same thing in 
the end. as the Baconians would be the first 
‘o point out, 
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Pebbles 


REuTER informs us that part of the expedi- 
tion which was got ready by the Persian gov- 
ernment to oppose the ex-Shah consisted of 
“soo reformed cavalry.” Men, we take it, who 
no longer swear like troopers—Punch. 


“THERE is nothing more unsatisfactory than 
a boarding-house beefsteak,” growled the 
chronic grumbler. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” rejoined the impression- 
able young man. “Did you ever get a kiss 
from a pretty girl over the telephone?” 

To wHom it may concern: Reports having 
been circulated that 1] deserted my wife, I 
wish to say such reports are untrue, and I 
was practically kicked out. G. F. Elliott— 
Medina (N. Y.) Journal 


First trustee—But this ancient institution 
of learning will fail unless something is done. 
Second trustee—True; but what can we do? 
We have already raised the tuition until it is 
almost 1 per cent, of the fraternity fees —Puck. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Fourthly—Brother Loosley, 
you took your wife and went to see a ball 
game last Sunday, did you? Do you think 
that was right? 

Brother Loosley—Doctor, that was a com- 
promise. She wanted me to take her to 2 
sacred concert.—Chicago Tribune. 


A tourIst in the mountains of Tennessee 
ouce had dinner with a querulous old moun- 
taineer who varned about hard times fifteen 
minutes at a stretch. 

“Why, man,” said the tourist, “you ought to 
be able to make lots of money shipping green 
corn to the northern market.” 

“Yes, I orter,” was the sullen reply. 

“You have the land, I suppose, and can get 
the seed.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Then why don’t you go into the specula- 
tion ?” 

“No use, stranger,” sadly replied the 
cracker: “The old woman is too lazy to do the 
plowin’ and plantin’.".—The Beliman. 


THERE is in Washington an old “grouch” 
whose son was graduated from Yale. When 
the young man came home at the end of his 
first term, he exulted in the fact that he stood 
next to the head of his class. But the old 
gentleman was not satisfied. 


“Next to the head!” he exclaimed. “What 
do you mean? I'd like to know what you 


think I’m sending you to college for? Next 
to the head! Why aren’t you at the head, 
where you ought to be?” 

At this the son was much crestfallen, but 
upon his return he went about his work with 
such ambition that at the end of the term he 
found himself in the coveted place. When he 
went home that year he felt very proud, It 
would be great news for the old man. 

When the announcement was made, the 
father contemplated his son for a few minutes 
in silence; then, with a shrug, he remarked: 

“At the head of the class, eh? Well, that’s 
a fine commentary on Yale University !”-— 
Washington Post. 
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An ‘Appeal to the Country 


THe Senate has adjourned without 
taking action on the arbitration treaties 
negotiated by President Taft with Great 
Britain and France. The whole matte: 
must now go over till next winter's 
session. The situation is grave, and de- 
mands some plain speaking. 

When it was announced some months 
ago that Mr. Taft was actually propos- 
ing to: negotiate a treaty in which all 
questions, even those supposed to involve 
national honor, would be submitted to ar- 
hitration, the entire Anglo-Saxon world 
was thrilled with enthusiasm. Here at 
last the dreams of the poets, prophets 
and philosophers were about to be real- 
ized in practical statesmanship. In Eng- 
land the response was unprecedented. 
Ratification meetings were held all over 
the kingdom, culminating in a great 
meeting in the historic Guildhall of Lon- 
don in which Mr. Asquith, for the gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Balfour, for the oppo- 
sition, pledged the acceptance of United 
Fnoland to Mr. Taft’s invitation. In the 
United States the peace societies were 
preparing to organize similar meetings to 
rouse the country so that the Senate 
could not again place its “dignity” above 


the cause of the World’s Peace. But 
those peace leaders who sought advice 
from Washington as to whether a great 
popular demonstration would be wel- 
comed by the Administration were told 
to keep quiet, that the Adminis- 
tration had confidence that’ the Senate 
would approve the treaties without cavil 
and that public agitation was unneces- 
sary and might do more harm than good. 
The peace leaders naturally deferred to 
this admonition, despite the axiom that 
a good cause never loses and a bad cause 
never gains by popular discussion. Still 
the press of the land almost universally 
supported the proposed treaty and the 
country as a whole signified its approval, 
tho naturally with no. such degree of en- 
thusiam as in England, where the Gov- 
ernment and peace societies put them- 
selves at the head of public opinion. 

When it was announced that France 
was to join with England in also making 
a similar treaty, there was further re- 
joicing, for that of course tended to 
silence the Irish-American opposition, 
which was beginning to raise the custom- 
ary objection that the Anglo-American 
treaty would constitute an “alliance” of 
offense and defense, ever distasteful to 
our people since Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

But the treaties with England and 
France were signed on August 3 and 
forthwith submitted to the Senate. On 
the 15th Senator Lodge, in behalf of a 
majority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, reported back the treaties so 
amended as to prevent the Commissions 
of Inquiry from sending a dispute to 
arbitration. This report was concurred 
in by Smith of Michigan, Borah of 
Idaho, Bacon of Georgia, Shively of In- 
diana, Clark of Arkansas, and Rayner of 
Maryland. Senators Cullom and Root 
offered amendments to the effect that the 
Monroe Doctrine should be excluded 
from the operations of the treat’es but 
otherwise favored them. Senator Bur- 
ton,. President of the American Peace 
Society, to his everlasting credit, voted 
to accept the treaties unamended. 

The arguments of the maiority of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations can be 
reduced to two: Ist, the treaties are un- 
constitutional; 2nd, they “breed war.” 
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The argument that the Senate’s pre- 
rogatives are iniringed and therefore the 
treaties are unconstitutional, we believe 
to be a mere pettifogging quibble. Sen- 
ator Lodge, tho notoriously narrow- 
minded, knows better than that, as do all 
his colleagues who voted with him. We 
presented the arguments on this point 
two weeks ago in a very able article, by 
Prof. John B. Moore, generally regarded 
as the leading international lawyer of 
America. His article has already been 
used by Senator Burton in his minority 
report. This week, we print an equally 
authoritative article dealing with the con- 
stitutional aspects of the case from no 
less an authority than Governor Baldw:n, 
of Connecticut, formerly Chief Justice 
of the State, and ex-president of the 
American Bar Association. He takes the 
same view. We only wish to add, as 
President Taft has said “that it is not 
disputable that the Senate may agrce to 
arbitrate a class of questions in advance 
of their arising in the future.” Take ex- 
tradition or reciprocity treaties for ex- 
ample. In these treaties the Senate does 
not claim that every requisition for the 
extradition of a murderer must be re- 
ferred to them for a decision, while in 
some reciprocity treaties, the President 
has even been allowed on his own discre- 
tion to fix certain rates. Governor Bald- 
win’s further examples show the utter 
absurdity of the Senate’s “constitutional” 
objections. Surely the Senate does not 
mean to claim it has no power to make 
general treaties? 

Senators Root and Cullum agree 
that there are no constitutional ob- 
jections to the treaties, but they 
come forward with amendments ex- 
cluding the Monroe Doctrine from their 
scope If Mr. Root thought this 
might tend to conciliate the recalcitrant 
majority there may possibly be some ex- 
cuse for his action. Nevertheless Mr. 
Root is too large a man to have put him- 
self in apparent opposition to the treaties 
by com’ng forward with a trivial objec- 
tion at this critical moment. On our 
own invitation we have now got England 
and France to agree to settle all disputes 
with us hereafter by law instead of war 
—one of the greatest feats of states- 
manship in the historv of the world. 
And most unbelieveable of all, Germany 
has just announced that she too will en- 
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ter into a similar treaty. It is further- 
more understood that Japan is only wait- 
ing for the proper moment when she too 
will ask to enter this League of Peace. 
With these five nations accepting the 
principal of unlimited arbitration, it does 
not make any difference whether the rest 
of the world accepts or refuses it, for 
the reign of international peace will be ° 
already inaugurated. And yet just at this 
very point, Elihu Root, the President of 
the $10,000,000 Carnegie Peace Endow- 
ment, interposes an amendment. He 
does not know whether England and 
Krance will object; he cannot be un- 
aware of the power of the great reac- 
tionary party in Germany which may 
scoff the nation back again to militarism 
at any moment. Yet he offers an amend- 
ment, as he did to the Canadian Reci- 
procity Treaty. Even if a Senator 
thinks the treaty not perfect, even if he 
is sure it may be defective in some point 
or other, he should waive all such ob- 
jections, lest the shame of defeating 
these treaties be laid at his door. No 
amendment that can now be offered is 
worth the risk of defeating the treaties. 

There is only one question in our 
opinion before the Senate, as we pointed 
out two weeks ago, and that is, are we 
yet ready to settle all disputes with Eng- 
land and France by arbitration? 

Senator Lodge professes to fear that 
the treaties might actually “breed war,” 
because England or France might insist 
on arbitrating the Monroe Doctrine or 
the question whether we have the right 
to exclude immigration, etc. What does 
the great State of Massachusetts, . the 
cradle of the modern peace movement, 
say to such casuistry on the part of its 
representative? The doctrine that the 
peace treaties are disguised war treaties 
is enough to make even the injudicious 
crieve. To say that the Monroe Doc- 
trine would be brought to arbitration is 
as foolish as to say that England would 
claim that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has no legal standing or that 
France should demand back Louisiana. 
England and France are not entirely 
crazy. But supposing for argument’s 
sake, that England should claim the 
Monroe Doctrine has no standing in 
international law and call upon the 
United States to submit the question to 
The Hague, Then what would happen? 
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rhe United States would not admit the 
claim. England would call for the 
Commission of Inquiry, consisting of 
three members from both sides. This 
commission of six would _ investi- 
gate the case. It goes without saying 
that the three American members would 
be guided by the State Department at 
every stage of the negotiations. It is 
inconceivable that two out of the three 
commissioners would side with the 
three English commissioners and thus 
send. the question to arbitration. More- 
over, the Monroe Doctrine, as Presi- 
dent Taft has declared, is not a justici- 
able” question. Still, if under all these 
circumstances the Commission should 
unanimously or by five out of six votes 
order the Monroe Doctrine to be arbi- 
trated, then we believe the American 
people would say, let it be sent to The 
Hague, tho even then the chances would 
be that the decision would be in our 
favor. The contingency, however, that 
such a case would ever come to trial is a 
risk that will not disturb the sleep of the 
average American citizen who has the 
normal use of h’s reasoning faculties. 

Similarly with respect to the exclusion 
of immigrants, it is an accepted principle 
of international law that a country may 
allow to come to-its shores any class of 
people it chooses. Its right so to do is 
no more the subject of arbitration than 
its sovereignty or territorial integrity. 
Some Senators even have exprest the 
fear that the repudiated bonds issued in 
the reconstruction period might be 
brought into court despite the fact that 
the treaty affects cases hereafter to arise, 
and not those already having arisen. 

It is such arguments as the aforemen- 
tioned that incline us to believe that the 
Senatorial opposition to the treaty is dis- 
ingenuous to say the very least. It is 
usually unwise to impute motives and 
impossible to prove them, but if asked to 
give our personal opinion as to the rea- 
sons for the Senate’s present attitude of 
hostility, we should say that the Senate 
was actuated to a small degree by con- 
servatism and to a large degree by vanity 
and jealousy. Senators find it convenient 
in obtaining patronage for themselves 
and their constituents frequently to 
“teach the President a lesson,” even tho 
the peace of the world hangs in the 
balance. 
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Now what is to be done? It is certain 
that no time should be lost in demon- 
strating the sentiment of the whole coun- 
try for the treaties. First of all it 1s 
the duty of President Taft to carry the 
fight to the people. He is in the right. 
His voice goes farther than any Other 
man’s. Let him lead. The country will 
follow. ‘Then for all history it will be 
Washington, Lincoln and Taft. We are 
glad to believe the President realizes his 
opportunity and duty. . 

Next let the peace societies arouse 
themselves from their present inactivity. 
The American Peace Society has already 
upheld its time-honored record of un- 
flinching courage and force thru the vote 
of Senator Burton and the steadfast 
stand of The Advocate of Peace. - The 
World Peace Foundation of Boston has 
obtained resolutions from over two hun- 
dred chambers of commerce represent- 
ing municipal populations of over twenty 
million people. Let it get similar reso- 
lutions from the bar associations, 
churches and labor unions. The New 
York Peace Society was about to or- 
ganize the country for peace, last spring, 
when it was called off by Washington. 
Let it from now on follow its own best 
judgment. The Carnegie Peace Endow- 
ment has not yet got fully under way. 
It will never have a nobler opportunity, 
however, to show its statesmanship for 
peace than in the next four months. 
The Society has just called some fifteen 
of the world’s leading economists to a 
Peace Conference at Berne, Switzerland. 
These economists have had all their ex- 
penses paid and been given each in ad- 
dition an honorarium of one thousand 
dollars. They propose to study war sci- 
entifically. We have only the highest 
praise for this inaugural work of the 
Endowment, yet we now say to the 
twenty-eight trustees that the treaties 
with England and France will be worth 
a thousand times more to the cause of 
peace than all the tomes that all these 
subsidized economists can write in the 
next twenty years. We hope President 
Butler, the director of the Department 
of Intercourse and Educat’on of the En- 
dowment, will hurry home from Europe 
and assume the leadership in organizing 
the peace sentiment of the country. If 
the trustees do little or nothing now for 
these treaties, they will have betrayed the 
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founders’ confidence in them, for An- 
drew Carnegie, more than any other 
private citizen, deserves the credit of first 
seeing the significance of President 
Taft’s epochal utterance in tavor of 
arbitration and bringing it to the atten- 
tion of the world. 

But whether the Carnegie Endowment 
leads in this glorious movement or not, 
the sixty-five other peace societies in the 
United States should now sieze their op- 
porjunity. Its like may never come 
again. 

Finally, let every church in the land 
work and pray for the treaties. Not 
since the Prince of Peace died on Cal- 
vary, to make men free, has there been 
such an opportunity before it to show to 
the world the sincerity of its professions. 
Let every body of workingmen, every 
labor union and every grange pass reso- 
lutions in favor of these peace pacts. 
They at least know who are the ones 
who bear the sufferings of war and pay 
the taxes of armed peace. Let every 
chamber of commerce and board of 
trade urge a Senator to put peace above 
prerogative and perquisite and ratify 
these treaties. Peace is the greatest of 
all economic blessings. The producer of 
wealth has nothing to gain by war. 
Let every man, woman and child join 
in this crisis with united effort to save 
the treaties. We say to each one of 
them: Use your influence with promi- 
nent men. If you know a Senator, 
write to him and put it on his conscience. 
Can you help get your State Legislature 
to pass a resolution? Have you any in- 
fluence with a chamber of commerce, 
or a labor union? If your paper pub- 
lishes a good article on the subject, write 
an appreciative word to the editor. If 
he publishes nothing or writes cynically 
write him too. Talk it over with your 
friends. There are only a few months 
for action. You are working for your 
old age, for the welfare of your children, 
for generations yet unborn, for the 
Kingdom of God, for the Prince of 
Peace. 


s 
The Fascination of Baseball 


What is it that draws to the diamond 
every fine afternoon a hundred. thousand 
or more Americans? What is the secret 
of the permanent popularity of our na- 
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tional game? Ping-pong arises and van- 


ishes. Archery flourishes and disap- 
pears. Roller skating rages and dies 
out. But baseball, year after year, re- 


tains its unchallenged sway over that 
most capricious of kingdoms, the Amer- 
ican public. Even professionalism can- 
not kill it. What other game would 
stand the management of close corpora- 
tions, the selling and trading of players, 
the immense sums of money involved, 
the pressure of popular feeling, and yet 
remain so clean and incorruptible? Im- 
agine what football would become under 
similar conditions, since not even the 
protection of the amateur spirit and the 
shelter of college walls can keep it free 
from reproach. 


The openness of baseball saves it from 
suspicion and the grounds for suspicion. 
Every player is at all times visible, and 
the game has 10,000 umpires. Each man 
has his own reputation to sustain as weil 
as that of the team, and he knows that 
every error and misplay is scored up 
against him at the end of the year and 
mars his future fortunes. If it was sus- 
pected that there was collusion and pre- 
arrangement popular interest would fall 
off at once. For the reason why a game 
has a fascination far above a mere spec- 
tacle is because of the uncertainty of its 
outcome. A military parade, an exhibi- 
tion of gymnastics or a pageant may be 
beautiful, but it is lacking in the excite- 
ment of the unpredictable. Each actor 
in such a performance-knows what he is 
going to do and we know that he knows 
what he is going to do, consequently our 
interest is limited to the way he does it. 
It is not so exciting as flipping a penny 
into the air. Nobody in all the world 
knows which side of the coin is going to 
be uppermost, so we can enjoy on a small 
scale the sensations of a Columbus or a 
Galileo, the delight of penetrating into 
the unknown for ourselves. In reading 
a novel or seeing a play our enthusiasm 


-is chilled by the realization that its ap- 


parent spontaneity is all an illusion ; that, 
tho we do not know how it is coming 
out, somebody does, and we are jealous 


of his superior knowledge. 


With life it is different. Its plot is 
unwritten, or at least unreadable to hu- 
man eyes. And a game is interesting in 
proportion as it resembles life in its un- 
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certainty. The fatalist may say both of 
life and its mimic: 
“The Ball no question makes of Ayes and 

Noes, 

But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes.” 

But what tho the ball is as inexorably 
controlled by physical law as the planet, 
its motions are mysterious to us, and 
therefore fascinating. It does not mat- 
ter how shallow a well is so long as we 
cannot see to the bottom of it. 

But it.is not enough that the game 
should be undeterminable by us; we 
must have a personal interest in it. We 
must have something at stake. This de- 
sire to share in the risks and hopes of 
one of the contending parties leads to 
* the staking of money. But fortunately 
the great majority of the spectators do 
not resort to such a base expedient to 
enhance their interest. The true enthu- 
siast stakes something more valuable 
than any monetary wager, his feelings 
and convictions. He throws his heart 
into the balance. The connection be- 
tween the professional clubs and the 
cities whose names they bear is so slight 
that local patriotism has little power, 
but a certain partisanship is imperative 
to the full enjoyment of the game. He 
that does not choose a side from the 
moment the first ball is pitched and fol- 
low every play thereafter with wish for 
its success or failure is unworthy of a 
seat on the bleachers. Let us not smile 
when we hear the summer girl ask her 
escort, as they. take their places, “Which 
side are we on today?” This is one of 
those sensible remarks which men call 
foolish simply because they are too frank 
for masculine taste. 

The reason why baseball appeals. to 
men more than to women is probably be- 
cause they can identify themselves more 
fully with the players thru their own 
experience. To appreciate painting, one 
must have had a brush in his hand. 
Most of the men who are watching the 
game know how it feels to gain a base 
or to have the ball leave the bat without 
quiver or tingle. They can therefore 
endow the players with their own 
former emotions, altho to the poor pro- 
fessionals it is doubtless merely a part 
of the day’s work. Some psychologists 
have claimed that the innervation of the 
muscles which accompanies the emo- 
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tional observation of such activity does 
in fact give exercise to the spectator, so 
that he is practically taking part in the 
game. But we are somewhat skeptical 
of the value of such vicarious exercise, 
and hold to the belief that the best base- 
ball is played on vacant lots in cities and 
towns, where the only spectators are the 
seven or eight who are waiting their 
turn at the bat. 

But it is undeniable that professional 
baseball owes its fascination largely to 
the spectators. It is more correct to say 
the game is interesting because crowds 
come to see it than to say that crowds 
come to see it because it is interesting. 
Anything at which ten thousand people 
are looking is worth looking at. Our 
pleasure is multiplied by the number 
present. Who would care to see the 
game if he were the only person on the 
grandstand? King Ludwig of Bavaria 
used to have operas performed before 
an auditorium empty of all save himself, 
but King Ludwig of Bavaria was a 
crazy man. 

The ball is the oldest of human play- 
things. Froebel had historical justifica- 
tion for making it the first of his kinder- 
garten toys. In the childhood of the 
race we see it depicted on the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Chaldea, and it has 
never been out of the hands of any 
generation since. But in baseball the 
game seems to have acquired a perfect- 
ed and permanent form like chess, and 
requires only minor modifications from 
time to time as some one of its factors 
becomes unduly developed. At present 
the pitching seems to have got the better 
of the batting, and something may have to 
be done to give a chance for more scor- 
ing, as a few years ago when the power 
of the pitcher was curtailed. The value 
of the game depends upon the maintain- 
ance of the equal balance of the teams 
as they alternately act on the offensive 
and defensive. These eighteen alterna- 
tions keep up the uncertainty till the last, 
and the interest is continuous and cumu- 
lative, in this way surpassing cricket, 
which has two interminable innings. 
Then, too, it is superior to other field 
sports in the variety of its activities and 
in the combination of teamwork and 
individual initiative. 

The rotation of players prevents un- 
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due specialization. Every man must be 
able to catch, throw, bat and run. At 
any moment the responsibility for win- 
ning a game may devolve upon any 
member. This is in accordance with the 
democratic principle of American life 
and government. We may have failed 
to develop a national art or music or 
literature, but we have developed a 
national game and we are proud of it. 


st 
Dealing with the Dregs 


It would not be easy to find a finer 
example of social philosophy than is ex- 
prest in the comment in The Jewish 
World, of London, on the astonishing 
outbreak of mob violence in Wales 
against the Jews. In various cities and 
towns the Jews were attacked even in 
their own homes and brutally beaten. 
They fled in terror, leaving their belong- 
ings to the infuriated rioters. The bet- 
ter citizens are astonished and shocked 
at the outbreak and it has been speedily 
supprest ; but while it lasted it was vio- 
lent and bitter, much like a judenhetze 
or pogrom in Austria or Russia. It is 
clear that the charges against the Jews 
were mainly unfounded. They had to do 
with rentals, in large part, and doubtless 
there were cases of inhumanity which 
gave color to the attacks. 

The Jewish World, while denying the 
main substance of the charges against 
the Jews, yet allows that there are dregs 
in the Jewish population as in every 
other. The Christian dregs exist in 
Great Britain as weil as in Poland or 
Rumania, and may be stirred up to vio- 
lence with the cry “Down with the 
Jews.” But it adds that the Jewish com- 
munity is popularly judged by its worst 
members, and it therefore behooves the 
Jews themselves to deal drastically with 
such members as continue to be a men- 
ace to the community as a whole. 

We seem here to have the exact paral- 
lel to conditions in our own country. 
We, too, have a class of people called 
negroes, the most of whom are hard- 
working and fairly honest people, a valu- 
able element in our population. But 
there are dregs among them; and it is 
these dregs, their indolence, violence and 
crime, that endanger the whole of their 
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race among us. The whole race is too 
often judged not by their best, or thei: 
average, but by their worst members. A 
case of murder or rape, committed by 
one of the dregs, stirs the community of 
white people, and the mob attacks ail 
alike, good and bad, clear spirit and 
dregs. The passion rises suddenly, 
flames angrily, and after the wrong is 
done the decent and worthy citizens 
learn of it too late to prevent and per- 
haps unable to punish. 

Now the lesson which The Jewish 
World reads to British Jews, that thev 
should dea! drastically with their worst 
members, is what needs to be read to our 
American negroes. Let them deal dras- 
tically with their drunkards, their hood- 
lums, their criminals. They should be 
in haste to give them all the law allows 
them, the full jail sentence. They should 
help discover and then accuse them to 
justice. Better than this, they should 
put upon them all the pressure of social 
ostracism. They should make a senti- 
ment that excludes and secludes them; 
and then they should add all the power 
of Christian influence. We do not like 
it when we hear that in certain elections 
the bulk of the negroes have voted with 
or for the saloon. It gives them a bad 
name. It implies that the dregs are in 
the majority. We hear ‘it said that 
negroes are politically venal, even cor- 
rupt; that they sell their votes, just as 
some white men do. If this is a negro 
vice then the negro pulpits and the negro 
journals should denounce the guilty ones, 
even by name, if possible, and negro 
good government associations should 
ferret out those who thus disgrace and 
even endanger the whole race. There is 
not enough of this done.’ 

And there are white dregs, even altho 
their crimes do not endanger the strong- 
er race to which they belong. The mob 
that the other day burnt a man alive in 
Pennsylvania, a black man, were of the 
lowest dregs of their race there. Be- 
cause we do not want such madness of 
criminality to spread we should, as ad- 
vised by the Jewish editor, deal drastical- 
ly with such brutes. They doubtless do 
not know they belong to the dregs—such 
people never do. They are often de- 
scribed as “the first citizens” of the 
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place; but dregs they are, the vilest 
dregs. Call them by their right name. 
Deal with them drastically. We build 
prisons for such. We also build reform- 
atories and churches. 


& 
Not a Typical American 


WE hasten to protest against the latest 
generalization on the subject of “the typ- 
ical American.” We object, in the first 
place, because the typical American is yet 
in that unformed stage in which Topsy 
was before she had “growed.” And we 
object, secondly, because in most in- 
stances the writers who discourse about 
things “typical” quite obviously do not 
know what “typical” is, and would never 
identify the typical American if they 
should happen to live until he is evolved. 

To characterize as a typical American 
the lady who instructed the Equity Court 
at Washington last week that $67 a day 
is the lowest figure on which a million- 
aire’s wife can live properly, is to be sul- 
fitic at the expense of truth. Whatever 
else it may be, a “type” comprehends a 
plurality of the instances observed and 
classified. Millionaires are not yet a 
plurality of Americans, and, unfortunate- 
ly, there is no evidence that they will be 
for at least a generation or two to come. 
The only ground, then, on which the 
Washington lady could be regarded as 
typically American would be that of the 
distribution of her monthly allowance 
among the various items of her expendi- 
ture, and not that of its magnitude. 

Look, then, at madame’s monthly 
budget. Here are the items in order of 
size : 

Marketing, groceries and wine, $359; cloth- 
ing for herself, $300; auto, livery and chauf- 
feur, $275; servants, $242; rent, summer cot- 
tage, $110; rent, Paris apartment, $110; trav- 
eling, $50; phvsicians, $25; cleaning clothes, 
$20; drugs and toilet articles, $20; pew rent, 
$16; music, $15; charity, $15; flowers, $15; 
taxes on Paris apartment, $15; theater tick- 
ets, $10; silver insurance, $8; massage, $5; 
dentist, $5; summer club dues. $5: books, $2: 
miscellaneous items not specified, $364; total, 
$2,012. 

It is easy to see why the disloyal 
American, or the writer who is willing 
to be more sarcastic than accurate, 
should calJ th’s budget typically Amer- 
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ican. ‘To superficial observation, motor- 
ing is more popular in America than the, 
intellectual life, and a sour disposition 
may like to believe that the ratio of $2 
for books to $275 for auto, livery and 
chauffeur is typical. Nevertheless, it 
isn't. It is characteristic of millionaire 
families and social strugglers only. 
Other families, even in these days of 
Carnegie Libraries, spend more than 
one one-hundred-and-thirty-seventh as 
much on “best sellers’ as on motoring ; 
the joy riders perhaps excepted. 

But this is a minor criticism. The 
foregoing budget becomes wholly un- 
representative when we examine the 
items of rent, religion, charity and the 
theater. Statisticians tell us that in 
America, as in other countries, the aver- 
age expenditure for rent is approxi- 
mately one-fifth of income. Now here 
is a lady of such thrift and prudence 
that she spends for rent, including taxes 
on a Paris apartment, only a little more 
than one-ninth of her income. If all of 
our citizens followed her example, what 
would become of our real estate inter- 
ests? We do not know what the total 
expenditure for theaters, or for churches 
or charities, is in the United States, but 
in New York City, if World Almanac 
figures may be accepted, the mainte- 
nance of theaters costs almost exactly 
the same amount as the maintenance of 
churches. Think, then, of a well-to-do 
lady who bestows upon church and char- 
ity almost three times as much as upon 
the theater! 

Clearly, it is not as a picture of the 
economic life of a typical American that 
this budget is significant. It is useful, 
rather, as showing why and how a 
minority of Americans get ahead and 
become “respectable,” while a plurality 
of us work for the minority and pay 
rent to them. The ruling passion is 
strong, not only in death, but also in 
prosperity, and when a woman who is 
able to live on a scale of $24,000 a year 
can keep her rent bill down to approxi- 
mately one-half of the rent bill of other 
people, and her book bill down to $2 a 
month, we can make a pretty shrewd 
guess as to why she has that income to 
expend when the typical American 
hasn't. 
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A Landmark in English History 


AuGust, as the calendar reminds us, is 
a month of thirty-one days. Hencefor- 
ward it will be recorded that not since 
English history began was there a month 
of greater or more far-reaching develop- 
ments than August, tg11. Certainly no 
month in any year since the Revolution 
of 1688 witnessed more epoch-making 
political changes for the English speak- 
ing world than were crowded into the 
thirty-one days of the month just at an 
end. For British history the deprivation 
of the House of Lords of its veto over 
measures passed by the House of Com- 
mons, followed as was the Lord’s Veto 
Act by the revival of the payment of 
members of the House of Commons, 
establishes a new date line. Hereafter 
the session at Westrhinster of 1911 must 
stand out as a landmark of as much con- 
stitutional and social significance as the 
Revolution of 1688, the Declaration of 
Independence of 1776, or the Reform Act 
of 1832. 


These are the great date lines in the’ 


history of the English-speaking race since 
the Reformation; and the defeat of the 
Lords in the long-drawn-out struggle 
that began on the budget of 1909 will 
rank with them in importance. At the 
Revolution of 1688 a constitutional as d's- 
tinct from an arbitrary monarchy was 
established, and an end was made to the 
Tory doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. But the Revolution brought loss 
rather than gain for democracy. De- 
mocracy, in fact, was scarcely conceiva- 
ble in those days; and with the establish- 
ment of the crown on a constitut’onal 
basis, there began in 1688 the rule of the 
governing classes—a rule much worse 
for the common people than that of the 
most arbitrary king ever on the throne of 
England. From 1688 to 1832 the gov- 
erning classes were supreme; and by their 
use of their power there were developed 
the appalling social conditions which 
marked the history of the’people of Eng- 
land from the beginning of the reign of 
George IIT until the first extension of the 
franchise to the artisan and laboring 
classes in 1867. These conditions, direct- 
ly due to the selfish use by the governing 
classes of their power for their own po- 
litical, material and social aggrandize- 
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ment, are even yet, in this memorable 
year of British history, obviously re- 
sponsible for the deplorable poverty of 
millions of the wage earning classes in 
England. They account, moreover, to a 
large degree for the widespread uprising 
of labor in England in August, 1g11—a 
successful revolt which must stand out in 
history as prominently as the defeat of 
the Lords. 

Part of the power which the govern- 
ing classes had so relentlessly and arro- 
gantly used for their own aggrandize- 
ment, and for the economic and social 
depression of the common people, disap- 
peared with the sweeping reform of the 
electoral system in 1832. Part of what 
remained was lost by the extension of 
the franchise in 1867. Still more disap- 
peared with the extension of the suf- 
frage to all the laboring classes in 1884; 
and there was again a loss of power for 
the governing classes when, after the 
great democratic victory at the polls in 
igo6, Whigs of the territorial aristoc- 
tacy were no longer permitted to domi- 
nate Liberal Cabinets as they had done 
from 1832. But when the governing 
classes at four well-marked stages in 
English history were deprived of direct 
power over the House of Commons and 
over Cabinets of both political parties, 
they began to rely on the House of 
Lords. The governing classes had com- 
paratively little need of the House of 
Lords so long as they were supreme in 
the Cabinet. This supremacy, so far as 
Liberal Cabinets were concerned, came 
to an end in 1906; and for the govern- 
ing classes, by this time almost exclu- 
sively Conservative, the House of Lords. 
then began to have a quite new impor- 
tance —an importance, however, that 
could only be temporary, unless the Eng- 
lish people were pusillan'mous enough 
to surrender at a stroke all that they 
had slowly and toilsomely gained of 
political power from the American 
Revolution to the end of Queen Vic- 
toria’s long reign. 

The new and continuous use to which 
the House of Lords was put after 1906 
was to safeguard the political, material 
and social advantages that the govern- 
ing classes had drawn to themselves be- 
tween the revolution of 1688 and 1867. 
The House of Lords, in fact, fell in 
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August, 1911, not in defense of any con- 
stitutional principle, but in an endeavor 
to preserve the peculiar privileges and 
exemptions, as regards taxation of land, 
that the governing classes had drawn to 
themselves in the century and a half in 
which all political power was in their 
hands. The Lords went down to a 
graceless defeat on a sordid pounds, 
shillings and pence: issue—on a miser- 
able attempt after exemption from taxa- 
tion. If democracy had been able to 
name the issue on which the struggle 
impending since 1832 should be fought, 
it could not have made a more advan- 
tageous choice than the Lords made for 
it. It was not a dignified issue for the 
Lords, and there was no dignity on the 
part of the Lords in the fight that went 
on from November, 1909, to August, 
igti. The privilege for which the Lords 
entered upon the struggle was lost at the 
election in January, 1910. In the fur- 
ther struggle, victory of democracy was 
as assured as was victory for the Parlia- 
mentary reformers of 1832, when the 
governing classes made their first stand 
for control over the House of Commons 
that they had drawn to themselves when 
they made an end of the Stuarts and 
imported a new dynasty from Hanover. 

This new date line of August, Ig11, 
means that democracy in England, after 
a struggle that began as a direct result 
of the American Revolution, has pushed 
the governing classes from a vantage 
ground held since 1688, and thereby 
cleared its pathway for advance. It was 
historically appropriate that the revival 
of wages for. the members of the House 
of Commons should also come in 
August, 1911; for it was largely owing 
to the breakdown of Parliamentary 
wages in the fifteenth century that the 
governing classes were able to secure 
control of the House of Commons after 
1688. Lawyers were the men who 
broke down the system under which each 
community paid the wages of its repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. 
They were the men who went to the 
boroughs cap in hand and said, “Elect 
us and we will present no bill for 
wages”; and it is noteworthy that now 
when wages are revived, and are to be 
paid not as of old out of local funds, but 
out of the imperial treasury, lawyers 
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will be almost the only men who will 
suffer from the changes that will follow 
this reform of electoral economy of 
August, I9I1. 


& 
Enigmatic, _ ineffable, 
; P : 
Leonardo’s Lady mocking, sad, subtle, 
haunting, mysterious, 


consumptive—these are a few of the ad- 
jectives applied by zsthetes and others to 
the smile of La Giaconda. And if there 
is anything in the theory that a love-sick 
pervert—"blond of hair and blue-eyed, 
belonging to one of the North European 
races’—eloped with her to his Paris 
garret, to feast his eyes in private as he 
had long done publicly in the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre, if there is anything 
in all this, we say, then lunacy as well 
as adjectives has been inspired by the 
famous portrait. But we hope that it has 
not fallen into a madman’s hands—for 
the world would be the poorer if Leo- 
narde da Vinci’s masterpiece was de- 
stroyed. Pater wrote renowned prose 
about La Giaconda—or Mona Lisa, as 
we Anglo-Saxons call her; Oscar Wilde 
once took a shy at Pater’s pretentious 
interpretation ; almost every art-critic has 
had a fling at her, to prove his mettle, 
just as every actor rehearses Hamlet to 
his looking-glass. In a Braun print, or a 
student’s copy, scarcelv anything about 
the composition is remarkable. The 
charm, the mystery of that smiling face 


. altogether defies transference to sensitive 


plate or blank canvas. Leonardo caught 
it—Vasari tells us that he set musicians 
near the lady when she sat, that their 
sweet music might induce that wonderful 
smile. Leonardo caught it—but he prob. 
ably never realized how much twaddle 
weuld be written and spoken about his 
creat achievement. The British Govern- 
ment once offered $5,000,000 for the 
rainting, and France refused the offer. 
Rut the French Government, or its offi- 
cial representatives, have been careless in 
cuarding the treasure. That some one 
found it possible, early iast week. to re- 
move the heavy wooden panel from its 
frame, and then to make off with the 
panel, is almost bevond belief. A cvni- 
cal newspaper—published in Philadel- 
nhia, of all places—remarks that. if the 
Paris police are vigilant, they can prob- 
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ably arrest the thief when he comes back 
to steal the Louvre itself. 
crime as this should be prevented, not 
punished. Will there be an interpella- 
tion in the French Parliament? - Minis- 
tries have fallen on less provocation! 

& 

A correspondent of 

the New York 

Tribune writes of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier that it has, of late 
years, been a part of his good fortune 
“that his opponents in all their cam- 
paigns have occupied a negative posi- 
tion,” coming before the electors with 
criticism, often excellent criticism, “but 
never with a straight-out, affirmative, 
constructive policy.” It is a singular 
fact that when the particulars of the 
reciprocity agreement were first laid be- 
fore the Dominion Parliament, the Op- 
position leaders were, as it were, dazed, 
while Conservative newspapers began by 
supporting the agreement. Indeed, some 
of the Conservative candidates still do 
support it. And well they may, for Sir 
John Macdonald himself, the late Con- 
servative leader, was a stout supporter 
of the reciprocal policy. But to extend 
our quotation : 

“Sir Wilfrid’s forty years of public life 
have firmly convinced him of the truth of 
Lord Bacon’s observetion that mere negation 
has never disturbed the peace of the world. 
So it is that his political career is full of af- 
firmation, and the present campaign [in 
which reciprocity is the chief issue] is the one 
supreme illustration of this fact.” 
Affirmation rather than negation is al- 
most always the popular policy. Mr. 
Roosevelt has proved that. He has had 
the knack of expressing even his nega- 
tions in positive form. In the science 
of advertising ‘t is a truism that nega- 
tive publicity is almost valueless. And 
there is a good deal that is common to 
advertising and to mo‘crn politics. 

& 

Chicago has adopted a sys- 
City Farms tem of farming its vacant 

lots under the superintend- 
ent of the City Gardens ASsociation. 
This official has chosen, as a model city 
farm, a lot 40 by 150 feet. For such a 
farm the tenant pays a dollar and a half 
rent, and almost invariably makes suff- 
cient income to induce him to keep at 


Affirmative Politics 


But such a. 
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the tillage. The superintendent suggests 
to all applicants ten rows of potatoes, 
four rows of tomatoes, with lettuces and 
radishes between them; then six rows of 
cabbage, five rows of sweet corn, four 
rows of peas, four rows of beans and 
five rows of onions. He has four hun- 
dred families at work in the fields near 
the International Harvester works, and 
he has turned over the land lying near 
Fortieth street and Langley avenue to 
be superintended and directed by All 
Souls Church. Other gardens cover 
some twenty acres, here and there about 
the city, and all well tilled. The superin- 
tendence is in most cases volunteer, but 
the general management costs about 
$2,000 a year. The object is to create 
the very largest amount of produce from 
the very smallest area of soil. It is in- 
tensive farming illustrated in the city. 
‘lhe exact number of farms we do not 
find reported, but it runs up into the 
thousands. All the families represented 
get a good supply of vegetables and in 
some cases small fruits for their home 
use, and the average yield for market is 
above $30. It will be difficult to find 
any other of our ameliorating move- 
ments working more substantial results. 
Not the least must be counted the ad- 
vantage that accrues to the health of 
tenement dwellers from work in the 
open, especially the work that is done by 
the superannuated who have no other 
recreation. 
& 

Every r.ilroad in the United 
Blooming States and Canada will replace 
Railroads its right of way fences with 

flowering hedges if plans of the 
Railway Gardening Associatior., which opened 
its fifth annual convention yesterday, are car- 
ried out. R. W. Hutchinson, landscape gar- 
dener of the Pennsylvania lines, known as the 
“Father of Railway Gardening,” advocated 
the floral hedge, and his sentiment was en- 
dorsed by the convention.—Press dispatch. 
Not many commuters go so far as Mr. 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and enthusiastic horticulturist, who 
first secured official permission and then 
planted, at his own expense, a row of 
rosebushes that extends to the next sta- 
tion below and above his own stop on 
the Pennsylvania main line, but subur- 
banites everywhere will hail with joy the 
news that the right-of-way thruout the 
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land is to bloom in the spring. Next let 

us abolish cinders, please, and we shall 

all move into the country—whatever be- 

comes of our businesses and professions. 
& 


The International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture has 
passed the initia) period 
and is beginning practical work for the 
people by collecting statistics of the crops 
from all quarters of the globe, and it will 
make these statistics available to direct 
trade and prevent speculation on inade- 
quate data. The delegates of forty-seven 
governments have just attended the last 
session of the General Assembly, under 
instruction to formulate a regular crop- 
reporting service. Responses are re- 
ceived not only from such leading na- 
tions as Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States, but China reports herself 
as anxious to co-operate. The Minister 
of Agriculture writes to the president of 
the institute that he regrets his inability 
at present fully to meet the desires of the 
institute, as China is only now beginning 
to organize bureaus and agricultural as- 
sociations in the several provinces. Aus- 
tralia responds with a full report, and 
Japan notifies the institute that a Com- 
missary of Agriculture has been appoint- 
ed, with the special duty of crop report- 
ing. This indicates the spread of inter- 
national fellowship and co-operation as 
resolutions of good will could not do. 
As a consequence the institute at Rome 
has collated all the material at hand from 
the different governments, and sends out 
a world summary. Such a summary 
will be as important to the smaller coun- 
tries as to the larger ones, and will be- 
come authority everywhere. The secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade of Chicago 
responds that the report will be of incal- 
culable benefit in lessening the fluctua- 
tions of prices; in which he is seconded 
by the Liverpool secretary, who an- 
nounces that it will be of supreme im- 
portance to the commercial and indus- 
trial world. We can hardly fight each 
other after we have begun to shake hands 
in business affairs. The next step should 
be an international board of trade, free 
from the speculative element and based 
on the careful summary of international 
reports. That international currency 


International 
Agriculture 
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and weights and measures will follow 
we may be sure. The lines that divide 
us are fading. Races are fusing. The 
human family becomes a possibility. 
st 

The Survey calls our attention to 
Babies the needless death of babies in 

our large cities. The present 
summer, with its tremendous heat, has 
made the slaughter worse than ever. 
Notwithstanding the local provisions for 
relief, there is nothing in sight as yet 
that shall prevent this sort of unneces- 
sary death rate in the future. Dr. Row- 
land Freeman insists that where babies 
are well cared for and properly fed, only 
one in one hundred and fifty dies during 
the first year of its life. But of children 
born in New York City, at present, one 
in seven dies before it has seen its first 
birthday. Providing pure milk is cer- 
tainly very commendable, but Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson suggests that cow’s mik, 
while admirably adapted for raising 
calves, is a very poor thing for raising 
babies, and the substitutes are worse. 
Evidently what we need is a thoroly re- 
formed method of meeting this increase 
of humanity at the outset. Babies can- 
not be set to sleep in dark rooms, with 
any expectation of their living to know 
the wrong that is done them. In addi- 
tion to fresh milk there must be fresh 
air, and plenty of sunshine. Perhaps 
Senator Owen’s bill to establish a na- 
tional Department of Health was right. 
It is not the babies alone who need pro- 
vision against these torrid waves that 
every summer roll thru our cities and 
carry off victims by the carload. It is 
a shame to our civilization when we read 
that even equine victims of heat were ten 
thousand. 


& 

Dr. John Handley, 
Canadian Prisons who was commis- 

sioned by Governor 


Wilson, of New Jersey, to visit the 
Canadian prisons, reports that the prison 
system of our neighbor is far ahead of 
our own. Each prison has a large farm 
attached, where at least one half of the 
prisoners are regularly at work. There 
are no walls surrounding the prisons, no 
regiments on guard; and yet in two 
years’ time only five prisoners have been 
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attempted to escape. The Canadian idea 
seems to be that a State prison should 
be a custodial school; and that it should 
attach no special disgrace to any young 
man or boy who has broken a law, and 
thus come under condemnation. A 
Canadian authority adds that penning up 
ordinary offenders is out of date. Both 
prison reform and humanity forbid it. 
It degrades instead of lifting up, while 
to garb men in costumes to be stared 
at by all who see them at work degrades 
them beyond recovery. As a rule those 
who are arrested and temporarily con- 
fined are fairly good citizens, not by any 
means hopelessly degraded; but having 
once worn prison garb they are outcasts 
for life. A prison farm works well. 
There is a moral value in working on 
the soi!. The latest Government reports 
show that prison labor of this sort is 
most effective. It has about it nothing 
degrading, but to most men it is asso- 
ciated with a special degree of freedom. 
s 


We judge that it is because complaint 
has been made that Catholic authors are 
not properly represented in public libra- 
ries that the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burg has issued a classified list of books 
on its shelves by Catholic authors. One 
would hardly have thought such a cata- 
log necessary, but the preface explains 
that it is prepared “for the benefit of 
those who do not feel sufficient confi- 
dence in their own knowledge to select 
these from the card catalogs.” That is, 
it is for those who are afraid lest they 
wander in their reading out of safe 
limits. Yet some of these books we ob- 
serve have a tinge of Modernism. May 
it be long before there is call for a cata- 
log of books by Presbyterian, Lutheran 
or Protestant authors. The list contains 
about 700 names of authors and about 
1.700 titles. 

a 

A brakeman replied to a bachelor: of 
arts, when the latter asked him to “lend” 
a match for his cigar: “I can’t lend you 
a match, but I’ll be glad to give you one.” 
It was a courteously phrased and entire- 
lv proper correction. We would be bet- 
ter off if more of our bachelors (and 
more of our married men besides) were 
this brakeman’s equal in precision of 
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speech. Petty corrections are frequent- 
ly in questionable taste, and do not whol- 
ly make for popularity, but the right 
word is always welcome in the right 
place—and it isn’t always a slang word, 
either. 

' & 


The Portuguese clergy are likely at last 
to accept the terms of the republic. Al- 
ready 1,200 of the 6,000 priests have 
asked to receive the stipends averaging 
$550 a year offered to each priest; but 
none of the bishops has ventured to 
disobey the orders of the Vatican. They ° 
are not as needy as the lower clergy. 
Many more priests are expected to make 
application. The chief anxiety now is as 
to the Royalist campaign, which has been 
long threatened but does not seem to ma- 
terialize. 

& 


What more could be expected, when 
each man and each State looks out self- 
ishly for itself, than that the membership 
of the lower House of Congress should 
be increased from 391 to 433, quite too 
large a number to do business effectively 
without as severe rules as were initiated 
by Speaker Blaine and were condemned 
under Speaker Cannon. But no State 
was willing to reduce its representation, 
and so the growing States add forty-two 
new districts and members of Congress. 


& 


Virginians object—and we do not 
wonder—to a school history which tells 
too much truth about the evils of slav- 
ery, particularly as to its socially cor- 
rupting influence. We might as well try 
to forget the sins of our ancestors and 
not tell our children what they were. If 
Washington did swear, do not put it into 
a school book ; leave that for “Notes and 
Queries.” 

& 


At the meeting in Louisville of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church there 
were referred to a special committee 
some complaints against the Catholic 
Church and one against President Taft 
for appointing a Catholic as Chief Jus- 
tice. A humorist suggests that it must 
be that our Unitarian President is a 
Jesuit in disguise. 











Insurance 











National Insurance 


Our readers who are interested in na- 
tional insurance of workingmen will find 
in the Survey, of August 5, the brief for 
its constitutionality presented by Miles 
M. Dawson, Esq., at the hearing before 
the federal liability commission. Aside 
from the question of constitutionality, 
the arguments for the general excellence 
of national insurance for industrial ac- 
cidents are, first and foremost, that it 
“does the work.” That is, judging from 
the German experience, it prevents the 
possibility of povertv following upon 
death or loss of earning power by pro- 
viding for the sufferer’s family. This 
it does (judging from the British ex- 
perience) more satisfactorily than a sys- 
tem of automatic compensation. Also, 
the German system starts with a low 
premium rate, which increases gradually, 
whereas the introduction of automatic 
compensation causes an enormous and 
permanent rise in the rates of industrial 
insurance companies. 

Within a month, Wisconsin has passed 
a law establishing state life and old-age 
annuities, a state board being appointed 
which is to issue policies not to exceed 
$3,000 to persons between the ages of 
twenty and sixty. Insurance is not in 
any sense’ compulsory. According to 
well-authenticated reports Italy also 
plans a system of state life insurance, 
involving pensions for old and disabled 
workmen. The government, which, in 
connection with workmen’s compensa- 
tion, supervises a mutual insurance fund 
in which all employers not insured else- 
where must insure, has introduced a bill 
providing that hereafter the government 
shall write all new life insurance busi- 
ness. This points toward the monopoli- 
zation of such insurance by the state. 

& 

In a recent paper read before a med- 
ical association in New York, the ideal 
insurance risk was said to range from 
men 5 feet 7 inches to 5 feet 9 inches in 
hight. The greater the variation from 
these figures the greater the risk. Lon- 


gevity is not’ as great in tall men as in 
short men. Men who are both tall and 
stout are poorer risks than men who are 
stout and of medium or short stature. 
Abundant muscular tissue over the chest 
and arms is a matter to be noted in the 
applicant’s favor. 
as 

CHICAGO is planning to reduce its fire 
waste by annually designating one day 
to be known as Fire Prevention Day. It 
was first proposed to select October 9, 
the date of the great Chicago fire, but a 
movable date seems advisable, such as 
the first Friday in October. This would 
enable the schools to take part, and 
would prevent the undesirable event of 
the date falling on Sunday or Monday. 
The day would be devoted to exhibits 
and instruction in fire prevention. 

& 

In the cry against our enormous fire 
waste even President Taft has let him- 
self be heard. In a recent letter to the 
National Fire Protection Association, he 
stated that much of the loss of life and 
property by fire in the United States was 
undoubtedly preventable, and that the 
extent and nature of our fire losses mani- 
festly brought the question of the fire 
waste prominently forward in connec- 
tion with conservation effort. 

) 

Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company deserves great credit for the 
work it is doing in free nursing. The 
system has now been extended to 260 
cities. The company usually operates 
thru nurses’ associations and has relieved 
much suffering and prevented many 
deaths. The average cost of the free 
nursing to each policyholder is less than 
one-fifth of a cent. 

as 

THE amount of life insurance in force 
in the United States has increased from 
$6,500,000 in 1843 to $15,480,720,000 in 
1910. We may deplore our backward- 
ness in shipping and in some other in- 
dustries, but in life insurance the United 
States leads by a substantial margin all 
other countries in the world. 
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Normal Crops 


Tue Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society finds fault with the United States 
Bureau of Statistics because of the meth- 
ods it employs in gathering and present- 
ing its “normal crop” reports. As the 
International Agricultural Institute in 
Rome is now taking upon itself the issu- 
ing of comparative crop reports, it be- 
hooves all the contributing nations to 
agree upon some common and uniform 
basis of action, so that the reports can be 
made of comparative value. 

At present the United States Burea. 
of Statistics defines a “normal” crop as 
follows: “A full normal condition is not 
an average condition, but a condition 
above the average, giving promise of 
more than the average crop.” Says the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society: 

“It is clear that a normal crop has no defi- 
nite statistical basis, but must vary in the 
judgment of individual correspondents [of the 
Bureau]. Even if they assign a definite value 
in bushels or tons to the normal crop their 
estimate is very likely to be affected in one di- 
rection or the other by the degree in which 
one part of such a definition as that may have 
impressed itself’ on their mind more than 
some other part.” 

A further indictment of the Statistical 
Bureau is disclosed when a review of the 
figures for the past ten years shows that 
there has never been a normal crop in 
the country—the normal yields in the 
Government sense always exceeding the 
highest yields harvested in practice. 

We think the criticism of our British 
contemporary well taken. Why should not 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
devise a model system for reporting the 
normal crops and offer it to the various 
governments for their adoption? 


J 


...The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company announces that after 
next month no interest will be allowed 
on deposits of less than $1,000. Other 
trust companies have already adopted 
this rule. 


....Last week James G. Cannon, 
president of the Fourth National Bank, 


and Vincent S. Mulford, head of the 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Company, 
were elected directors of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of this city. 

.. John W. Gates, who died August 
g, left a fortune of about thirty million 
dollars. This famous speculator began 
life as a farmer’s boy, in Illinois. About 
a million of his fortune is distributed 
among friends and employees. The rest 
goes to his widow and son, Charles G. 
Gates. It is stipulated that none of the 
securities which form the bulk of the 
estate shall be sold within ten years. 


.. Monday was the final day for the 
deposit of the bonds and preferred stock 
of the American Tobacco Company. It 
is learned that between 49 and 50 per 
cent. of the stock has been deposited or 
pledged for deposit, and that a large 
amount of the bonds had also been 
turned in. An extension of time to 
September 15 for the stock and of thirty 
days for the deposit of the bonds has 
been granted. Application has been 
made to the New York Stock Exchange 
for listing of the deposit agreement, 
which, it is expected, will be favorably 
acted upon next Wednesday. An attor- 
ney for the American Tobacco Company 
says that it is probable that next Thurs- 
day the United States Circuit Court will 
grant an order directing that the reason- 
able expenses of the three committees be 
borne by the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. As this question of expense has 
been objected to by some of the security 
holders, it is believed that the granting 
of this order will result in practically all 
of the bonds and stock being deposited. 
It is expected that substantial progress 
will be made in working out the dissolu- 
tion and readjustment plan between now 
and next Thursday, when another con- 
ference of the Tobacco attorney with 
the Circuit Court will be held. It is 
intimated that after that conference it 
will be possible to make some definite 
announcement regarding the plan itself. 
Representatives of the Tobacco Com- 
pany. are apparently very well pleased 
with the situation. 
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The 
American Tobacco 


Company 


FORTY-YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


To the Holders of the Forty-Year Six Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY. 


The Six Per Cent. Bondholders Committee under the 
Deposit Agreement dated July 28th, 1911, hereby gives 
notice that the time for the deposit without peralty of 
said bonds with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 28 Nassau Street, New York, is heveb, extended 
until the close of business September 28th, 1911, after 
which date no further deposits will be received except in 
the discretion of the Committee and subject to 
penalty as it may impose 

Application has been made to the New York Stock 
Exchange to list the Certificates of Deposit. issued by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. 

Dated August 28, 1911 


ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
; Chairman; 
T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
HOWLAND DAVIS, 
J. HORACE HARDING, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
Committee. 


such 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Secretary, 
28 Nassau Street, New York City. 
MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, Counsel. 


The 
American Tobacco 


Company 
FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


To the Holders of the Four Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds of THE AMERICAN TOBAC- 
CO COMPANY 

(Issued under Trust Indenture dated October 20, 1904, 


of which the Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y. is 
the Successor Trustee) ~ 





AND 


To the Holders of the Fifty-Year Four 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds of CONSOLIDAT- 
ED TOBACCO COMPANY. 

(Issued under Indenture to Morton Trust Co., dated 


June 15th, 1901, of which the Gvaranty Trust Com- 
pany of N. Y. is the Successor Trustee) 





Notice is hereby given that pursuant to the powers 
contained in the agreement between various bondholders 
of The American Tobacco Company Four Per Cent. Gold 
3onds and the undersigned Committee, bearing date July 


28th, 1911, the time within which the holders of 
said bonds may deposit the same with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 28 Nassau Street, New 


York City, is hereby extended until the close of business 
September 28th, 1911, after which date the Committee 
will not receive any bonds except in its discretion and 
under such terms as it may impose. 

An aplication has been made to the Stock List Com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Exchange to list the cer- 
tificates of deposit issued by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York against such deposited bonds. 

Dated New York, August 28th, 1911. 


CHARLES H. SABIN, 
Chairman; 
PHILIP LEHMAN, 
J. R. McALLISTER, 
SAMUEL McROBERTS, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Committee. 
F, J. H. SUTTON, Secretary, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 
EVARTS, CHOATE & SHERMAN, 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Counsel. 


The 
American Tobacco 


Company 
PREFERRED STOCK 


To the Holders of Preferred Stock of 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY.’ 


Announcement is hereby made that over 49% of the 
preferred stock of The American Tobacco Company has 
been deposited under the deposit agreement bearing date 
July 28th, 1911, with Central Trust Company of New 
York as Depositary, and that an application has becn 
made to the Committee on Stock List of the New Yok 
Stock Exchange to list the Certificate of Deposit issu~d 
against such deposited shares. The undersigned, pursuan: 
to the power contained in said ag-eement, Fereby extend 
the time within which de-osits of »-2f-rred steck ma: 
be made, to and including September 15th, 1911, afte 
which no deposits will be received except 
terms as the Committee may impose. 





urder such 


Dated August 28, 1911. 


J. N. WALLACE, 
Chairman; 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
CHARLES D. NORTON, 
HARRY BRONNER, 
ERNEST ISELIN, 
Committee. 
F. L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 


ADRIAN H. LARKIN, Counsel. 
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The following dividends are announced: 

Central Leather Co., preferred, $1.75 per share, 
payable October 2. 

Utah Copper Co., quarterly, 75 cents per share, 
payable September 30. z 

Iowa Central Ry. Co., coupons from First and 
Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds, payable 
on and after September 1. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons from 
First and Refunding Mortgage 4 per cent Bonds, 
payable on and after September If. 


Keep a Bound File 
of The Independent 





By having your copies bound 
every six months and put on 
your shelf, you will soon find 
yourself in possession of a 
valuable reference work. As 
the length of these volumes 
gradually grows your only 
regret will be that you did 
not start earlier. Send us your 
ssues for the last six months 
prepaid and we will bind them 
in half buckram for $1.50 and 


will pay all return charges. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





SANITARIUMS 
GREENWOOD MOUNTAIN 


A Sanatorium for incipient tuberculosis. Excellent dietetic, 
open-air treatment. ard, bed, nursing and medical at- 
tendance fifteen dollars per week. Patients received only 
through physicians. Maine Sanatorlum, Hebron, Me. 


SPA SANATORIUM A. I. Thayer, M. BD. 


Refined, homelike, well equipped. BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Six miles from N. Y. State Mineral Springs Reservation. 
Booklets. 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me, S!%% 25, & 


Sanitarium for 
CmarLtorte F. Hammonp, M.D. 











semi-invalids. 





INTERVALE, N. H.rwe reauawner inn 


Seeciat Autumn Rares. Cc Cc. SM4t_t 


THE ENGLESIDE 
Beach Haven, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. The best com- 

bination of seashore features 

on the coast. Matchless bav 
for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and bathing. The 
Engleside has all the modern conveniences, private baths, 
with sea and fresh water. Booklet. R. F. Engle, Man- 
ager. SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER. 


Bookcers. 














FINANCIAL 


UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
of Middletown, Conn. 
DEBENTURES of Series E13, maturing October 


first, and Series E14, maturing November first, WILL 
BE PAID at par with interest to the date of payment. 




















_-__ DIVIDENDS _ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
September 1, 1911, at the office or agency of the Com- 
pany in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York, by the Manhattan Trust Company, 113 Broadway. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


CENTRAL LEATHER COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York, August 22, 1911. 


A dividend of $175 ner share on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by the Board of Directors 
of this Company, rayable Octobe: 2, 1911, to stockholders 
of record September 11, 1911. 


GEO. W. PLUM, Treasurer 


IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons due September 1, 1911, from First and Re 
funding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this com 
pany will be paid on and after that date on presentatio” 
at the office of the company, 25 Broad Street. New York 
City. *, H, DAVIS, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
- Coupons due September 1, 1911, from First and Refund-: 
ing Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of this company wi!! 
be paid on and after that date on presentation at the office 
of the company, 25 Broad Street. New York City. 
F, H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 

165 Broadway. New York, August 22, 1911. 

DIVIDEND NO. 13. - 
The Finance Committee of the Utah Copper Company has 
this day declared the 13th quarterly dividend of seventy 
five cents (75c) per share, being at the rate of seven ant! 
one-half per cent. (74%) per quarter on par value, pav- 
able September 30th, 1911, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 15th, 1911. The books 
for the transfer of the stock of the Company will close 
at 3 o’clock M., September 15th, and reopen at 10 
o'clock A. M., September 20th, 1911. 
CHAS, K. LIPMAN, Asst. Seeretary. 























